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Hon.  Donna  L.  Hitchens 
Presiding  Judge,  Superior  Court 
400  McAllister  Street,  #  206 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Dear  Judge  Hitchens: 

It  has  been  a  difficult  year  for  the  members  of  the  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury  (CGJ)  due 
in  no  small  part  to  an  extraordinary  turnover  in  members  as  a  result  of  illness  and 
unexpected  increase  in  individual  work  related  responsibilities.  The  turnover  in 
leadership  also  meant  that  the  work  of  the  Grand  Jury  did  not  really  get  underway  until 
October  of  2003.  Our  year  was  also  marred  by  the  leak  of  the  SFFD/EMS  report  to  the 
media.  In  spite  of  these  setbacks,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  serious  issues  that  were 
addressed  by  the  Grand  jury  this  term  will  receive  appropriate  attention  by  the  parties 
involved  and  help  to  effect  some  necessary  changes. 

The  media  coverage  received  has  been  fair  and  balanced  but  tended  to  emphasize  the 
more  dramatic  aspect  of  the  reports  and  gave  slight  attention  to  the  overall  scope  of  our 
investigations  and  reports. 

Reflecting  on  the  past  year  of  service  to  the  Court,  we  wish  to  convey  some  of  our 
impressions  and  a  few  recommendations: 

1 .  We  anticipate  and  believe  these  reports  will  provide  the  departments,  agencies 
and  the  recently  installed  administration  with  an  independent  and  non-political  view  into 
the  workings  of  the  departments  we  investigated.  The  establishment  of  a  mechanism 
within  the  city  government  to  determine  the  validity  of  ours  and  future  grand  jury 
recommendations  and  their  implementation  would  significantly  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Grand  Jury  system  and  be  an  invaluable  tool  for  improving  local  government.  We  intend 
to  address  this  issue  at  our  scheduled  meeting  with  Mayor  Newsom. 

2.  Managers  as  well  as  employees  of  the  departments  we  interviewed  treated  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Jury  with  courtesy  and  were  most  helpful  to  us  during  our 
investigation.  We  did  note;  however,  many  incidents  that  indicate  effective  leadership  is 
lacking  which  negatively  affects  the  ability  of  those  organizations  to  operate  efficiently 
and  effectively.  In  some  instances,  action  is  delayed  or,  at  worst,  does  not  occur. 


3.  As  is  the  practice  of  each  Grand  Jury,  we  pursued  through  our  Continuity 
Committee  those  recommendations  of  previous  Grand  Juries  that  have  not  been 
implemented.  Our  findings  are  included  as  part  of  this  report.  We  recommend  that  the 
Court  advocate  that  future  Grand  Juries  allocate  sufficient  time  and  energy  early  in  their 
term  to  sufficiently  focus  on  those  outstanding  issues. 

4.  The  Grand  Jury  fulfilled  the  mandated  inspection  of  County  jails.  Additionally, 
the  Grand  Jury  investigated  and  made  recommendations  to  improve  the  grievance 
procedures  now  followed  and  to  address  the  recidivism  in  the  jails  and  its  effect  on  the 
homeless  population.    We  were  also  able  to  offer  recommendations  that  would  improve 
an  already  well  functioning  Department  of  Child  Support  Services. 

5.  Our  review  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  revealed  a  significant 
lack  of  quality  education  facilities  in  the  Hunters  Point  Bayview  as  well  as  a  need  to 
improve  the  physical  locations  and  facilities  of  the  County  Community  Schools  and  to 
upgrade  that  program  to  the  more  challenging  curriculum  of  the  Community  Day  Schools 
program. 

6.  Unfortunately,  two  of  our  investigations  were  not  concluded  in  time  to  issue 
formal  reports.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  incoming  Civil  Grand  Jury  be  advised 
of  this  situation  and  asked  to  consider  conducting  investigations  of  their  own  into  these 
departments  using  our  work  as  a  reference  and  calling  upon  our  members  who  were 
involved  as  an  additional  resource. 

7.  We  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  dates  to  appear  before  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  regarding  the  first  three  reports  issued  and  expect 
similar  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  balance  of  the  reports.  While  written  responses  from 
the  various  named  respondents  are  not  due  yet,  we  anticipate  they  will  recognize  the 
thoroughness  and  impartiality  in  which  we  conducted  our  investigations. 

Our  Continuity  Report  is  included  with  this  letter,  and  you  will  note,  as  previously 
mentioned,  review  of  unsolved  issues  should  be  a  priority  of  future  juries. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  your  patience,  understanding  and 
guidance  and  prompt  attention  to  our  requirements  during  our  term.  We  wish  to 
particularly  commend  Gary  Giubbini  for  his  invaluable  support  and  the  assistance 
provided  to  the  jurors  by  Barbara  Compton  and  Adrienne  Williams. 

Respectfully, 


Ky^Jkr 


'L.  McNulty,  Foreperson      J 
Francisco  Civil  Grand  Jury  ' 
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Pursuant  to  State  law,  reports  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  do  not  identify  the  names  or  identifying 
information  about  individuals  who  provided  information  to  the  Civil  Grand  Jury. 

Departments  and  agencies  identified  in  the  report  must  respond  to  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  within  the  number  of  days  specified,  with  a  copy  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  As  to  each  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  response  must  either  (1)  agree  with  the 
finding,  or  (2)  disagree  with  it,  wholly  or  partially,  and  explain  why.  Further,  as  to  each 
recommendation  made  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  responding  party  must  report  either  (1)  that  the 
recommendation  has  been  implemented,  with  a  summary  explanation  of  how  it  was;  (2)  the 
recommendation  has  not  been  implemented,  but  will  be  implemented  in  the  future,  with  a 
timeframe  for  implementation;  (3)  the  recommendation  requires  further  analysis,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  scope  of  that  analysis  and  a  timeframe  for  the  officer  or  agency  head  to  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  (less  than  six  months  from  the  release  of  this  Report);  or  (4)  the 
recommendation  will  not  be  implemented  because  it  is  not  warranted  or  reasonable,  with  an 
explanation  of  why  that  is.  (Cal.  Penal  Code,  sees.  933,  933.05.) 


This  report  of  the  SFFD  and  EMS  merger  is  issued  by  the  2003-2004 
Grand  Jury  with  the  exception  of  one  member  of  this  Grand  Jury  who 
is  an  employee  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department.  This  Grand 
Juror  was  excluded  from  all  parts  of  the  investigation,  which  included 
interviews,  deliberations  and  the  making  and  acceptance  of  this  report. 
This  report  is  based  on  information  obtained  from  outside  sources  with 
none  of  the  information  being  obtained  from  the  excluded  Grand  Juror. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  The  SFFD  and  the  DPH  should  establish  specific  criteria  for  measuring  the  success 
of  the  merger  and  for  determining  when  it  is  complete. 

2.  There  should  be  stronger  medical  oversight  of  the  SFFD  Emergency  Medical 
Services  (EMS). 

3.  SFFD  leadership  should  define  and  communicate  the  values  of  the  Department  to 
ensure  that  EMS  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  fire  suppression. 

4.  Resource  allocation  should  reflect  the  shift  in  workload  from  fire  suppression  to 
EMS.  The  Mayor,  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Fire  Commission  should  direct  and 
support  the  Chief  to  make  the  necessary  resource  allocation  changes. 

5.  SFFD  needs  to  take  immediate  action  to  address  the  shortage  of 
firefighter/paramedics  through  recruitment,  retention  and  cross  training. 

6.  SFFD  leadership  must  put  an  end  to  the  harassment  of  firefighter/paramedics. 

7.  SFFD  should  provide  better  management  training  for  all  officers.  It  should  hold 
officers  accountable  for  carrying  out  their  supervisory  duties. 

8.  The  Mayor  should  investigate  why  promotional  examinations  have  not  been  given 
in  SFFD. 

9.  The  Mayor  should  investigate  why  the  Civil  Service  Commission  implemented  a 
certification  rule  favored  by  neither  management  nor  labor;  in  effect,  the  new  rule 
makes  everyone  who  takes  the  examination  eligible  for  promotion. 

10.  SFFD  needs  to  determine  the  extent  of  all  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  and  drug 
abuse  problems  and  should  institute  policies  and  procedures  to  deal  with  the 
problem  effectively.  There  must  be  no  tolerance  for  on-duty  substance  abuse. 

1 1 .  The  Mayor  should  initiate  a  comprehensive,  in-depth  review  of  SFFD  by  outside 
professionals,  similar  to  those  conducted  in  Chicago  and  Boston. 


GLOSSARY 

Acting  Officer  -  An  officer  or  other  member  designated  by  Department  order  to  perform  duties 

at  the  next  higher  level  of  authority.  An  acting  officer  is  paid  at  the  higher  level. 

ALS  -  Advanced  Life  Support.  Persons  trained  in  ALS  can  provide  high-level  emergency 
medical  service.  This  includes  the  ability  to  start  intravenous  lines,  administer  medications, 
place  endotracheal  tubes  (artificial  airways  that  pass  through  the  larynx),  provide  advanced 
cardiac  monitoring,  and  apply  manual  defibrillation. 


ALS  engine  -  An  engine  staffed  with  an  officer,  a  driver  (firefighter),  one  firefighter-EMT  and  a 
firefighter/paramedic.  An  ALS  engine  is  equipped  with  a  locked  drug  box  containing 
medications  needed  in  providing  ALS  care.  Twenty-one  of  the  City's  42  fire  stations  are 
equipped  with  ALS  engines. 

Ambulance  -  A  vehicle  equipped  to  assess,  treat  and  transport  medical  patients.  Also  known  as 
Medic  Units,  they  carry  some  firefighting  equipment  to  provide  medical  and  rescue  support.  The 
SFFD  has  19  such  units  that  are  staffed  by  one  firefighter/paramedic  and  one  firefighter/EMT. 
The  SFFD  also  staffs  one  or  two  ambulances  per  day  with  two  paramedics.  These  ambulances 
provide  ALS  treatment  and  medical  transport  and  carry  less  fire  suppression  equipment  than 
Medic  Units. 

BLS  -  Basic  Life  Support.  Persons  trained  in  BLS  can  provide  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation 
(CPR),  basic  first  aid  and  patient  transport,  and  can  use  an  external  defibrillator. 

DPH  -  Department  of  Public  Health. 

EMS  -  Emergency  Medical  Services. 

EMT  -  Emergency  Medical  Technician.  A  person  trained  and  certified  in  BLS.  SFFD  requires 
that  all  new  firefighters  must  have  EMT-1  licensure.  Currently,  74%  of  SFFD  firefighters  are 
EMT-1  certified. 

Emergency  Medical  Response  Times  -  The  San  Francisco  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Agency  of  the  DPH  has  performance  standards  governing  the  maximum  allowable  elapsed  time, 
from  call  to  arrival  of  the  first  responder  to  medical  emergencies.  The  SFFD  responds  to  two 
types  of  calls,  Code  2  and  Code  3.  Code  2  calls  are  non-life  threatening;  Code  3  calls  are  those 
that  are  life  threatening.  The  SFFD  measures  3  responses  to  Code  3  calls: 

•  Responders  capable  of  performing  BLS  and  defibrillation.  Response  time  is  5  minutes. 

•  Responders  capable  of  performing  ALS.  Response  time  is  10  minutes. 

•  Responders  capable  of  patient  transport.  Response  time  is  12  minutes. 

Engine  -  A  fire  suppression  apparatus  staffed  by  an  officer  and  three  firefighters  and  equipped 
with  a  pump,  hose  and  a  water  supply.  Each  of  the  42  fire  stations  in  San  Francisco  has  an 
engine. 

Firefighter  -  A  member  trained  in  fire  suppression. 

Firefighter-EMT  -  A  member  trained  in  fire  suppression  and  BLS. 

Firefighter-Paramedic  -  A  member  trained  in  fire  suppression  who  is  also  a  licensed  paramedic 
capable  of  delivering  ALS  emergency  medical  care  as  well  as  BLS. 

Heavy  Rescue  Squad  -  Staffed  by  an  officer,  a  driver  (firefighter)  and  two  firefighter  EMTs,  the 
Department's  two  rescue  squads  are  first  responders  on  medical  calls.  The  Rescue  Trucks  are 
specially  equipped  with  infrared  camera,  Jaws  of  Life  and  scuba  gear,  as  well  as  medical 
equipment  and  defibrillators.  Rescue  squad  members  are  trained  in  scuba,  surf,  hazardous 
materials,  cliff,  tunnel  and  confined  space  rescue. 


Like  Work  Like  Pay  -  A  short-term  acting  officer  assignment,  usually  for  a  day  at  a  time.  The 
pay  is  at  the  higher  rate  for  time  worked  only. 

Medic  Unit  -  A  staff  of  either  two  firefighter/paramedics  or  one  firefighter/paramedic  and  one 
firefighter- EMT:  medic  units  provide  ALS  treatment  and  transport  of  ALS  and  BLS  patients 
suffering  in  medical  emergencies.  Medic  units  also  carry  firefighting  equipment  and  can  provide 
medical  and  rescue  support  at  fires  and  other  emergencies.  The  SFFD  has  19  such  units.  The 
term  "ambulance"  is  used  in  this  report  to  mean  Medic  Unit. 

Member  -  Officers  and  other  personnel  of  the  SFFD. 

MOU  -  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
Francisco  Firefighters  Union,  Local  798,  IAFF,  AFL-CIO. 

Provisional  Officer  -  A  temporary  officer  who  is  a  step  closer  to  permanent  status  than  an 
Acting  Officer.  The  member  is  appointed  by  the  Chief  for  up  to  3  years  or  more  with  approval 
of  the  Human  Resources  Director.  A  physical  examination  is  required  for  a  provisional  officer 
appointment.  Provisional  officers  are  paid  at  the  higher  level  when  on  duty  and  on  vacation  or 
sick  leave.  A  provisional  officer  who  retires  will  receive  retirement  benefits  based  on  the  higher 
salary. 

Truck  -  Called  "hook  and  ladder"  by  laymen,  trucks  are  staffed  with  an  officer  (lieutenant  or 
captain),  one  driver  firefighter,  one  tiller  firefighter,  one  firefighter-EMT  and  one  firefighter. 
Trucks  carry  ladders  and  other  equipment  and  are  used  to  provide  ladder  access,  rescue  and 
ventilation. 

Technical  definitions  derived  from  SFFD  data  and  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Office 
of  the  Controller's  report,  "A  Review  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire-EMS  System,  April  28,  2004. 

OVERVIEW 

The  San  Francisco  Fire  Department  (SFFD)  consists  of  a  diverse  group  of  brave  men  and 
women,  the  majority  of  whom  are  dedicated  to  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco.  They  provide  protection  from  fire  and  natural  disasters,  provide  life  saving 
emergency  medical  services  and  prevent  fires.  The  leaders  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Department  treated  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  courteously  and  helpfully.  Our  hope  is  that  this  report 
will  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  problems  that  are  currently  keeping  the  Department  from 
achieving  its  potential. 

The  main  focus  of  this  Civil  Grand  Jury  investigation  is  the  status  of  Emergency  Medical 
Services  (EMS)  that  merged  with  SFFD  in  1997.  This  primary  objective  led  us  to  focus  on  eight 
key  areas: 

1 .    The  status  of  the  merger  and  whether  its  objectives  have  been  met.  The  main  objectives 
were  to  shorten  response  times  to  calls  requiring  emergency  medical  services  and  to 
improve  coordination  and  communication  between  Fire  and  EMS  services  by  linking 
them  to  the  same  call  and  dispatch  system. 


2.  The  culture  of  SFFD  and  the  firefighters  union,  local  798.  SFFD  has  been  described  by 
many  as  entrenched  and  resistant  to  change.  The  union  was  cited  by  nearly  everyone 
interviewed  as  being  an  impediment  to  the  successful  merger  of  the  two  services. 

3.  The  allocation  of  resources,  the  adequacy  of  resources  allocated  to  the  EMS  mission  of 
SFFD,  and  the  politics  surrounding  these  issues. 

4.  Staffing,  recruitment  and  retention  of  firefighter/paramedics,  and  cross  training. 

5.  Allegations  of  firefighter/paramedic  harassment  by  firefighter  co-workers. 

6.  The  ability  of  Department  leadership  to  successfully  integrate  two  services  into  one  team 
and  whether  officers  receive  adequate  leadership  and  management  training. 

7.  The  extensive  number  of  temporary  officer  appointments  in  SFFD  and  the  failure  of  the 
Department  to  administer  promotional  examinations. 

8.  On-duty  alcohol  consumption  and  substance  abuse. 

The  Grand  Jury  found  that  the  two  main  objectives  of  the  merger  have  been  achieved:     1) 
improved  response  times  to  emergency  medical  calls  and  2)  a  single  call  and  dispatch  system  for 
fire  and  EMS  services.  However,  much  remains  to  be  done.  EMS  is  treated  like  a  poor  stepchild 
in  SFFD.  Few  in  number,  the  firefighter/paramedic  providers  of  EMS  are  surrounded  and  led  by 
firefighters  and  firefighter  officers  who  have  a  limited  appreciation  of  EMS  work.  The  planners 
of  the  merger  did  not  establish  criteria  for  determining  success  or  failure.  Medical  oversight  of 
EMS  is  weak  and  limited  to  monitoring  response  times  and  medical  quality  control.  These  issues 
are  important,  but  there  needs  to  be  broader  oversight  to  ensure  that  the  EMS  needs  of  San 
Franciscans  are  properly  addressed. 

The  culture  of  SFFD  values  its  fire  suppression  role  above  all  others  and  is  traditionally 
resistant  to  change.  Local  798  is  strong  in  numbers,  financing  and  political  clout.  Their  main 
focus  is  on  maintaining  the  status  quo  and  protecting  firefighter  jobs  to  the  detriment  of  the  EMS 
mission.  Because  of  Local  798 's  political  power,  making  necessary  improvements  to  SFFD  will 
be  difficult  in  the  face  of  their  opposition. 

The  majority  of  SFFD  resources  and  staffing  are  allocated  to  the  fire  suppression  mission  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  workload  of  the  Department  is  EMS. 
Firefighter/paramedic  attrition  is  high,  resulting  in  heavy  workloads  for  those  who  remain. 

In  addition  to  heavy  workloads,  firefighter/paramedics  are  subjected  to  on-going  harassment 
in  some  stations.  Harassment  and  workload  are  the  major  causes  for  their  leaving  the 
Department  or  returning  to  firefighter  status.  From  the  Fire  Commission  down  through  the 
officer  ranks,  SFFD  leadership  has  failed  to  eliminate  harassment. 

Captains  and/or  lieutenants  are  the  commanding  officers  in  fire  stations.  Over  half  of 
captains  and  more  than  a  third  of  lieutenants  positions  are  filled  with  temporary  appointees  who 
have  been  given  no  management  training.  Management  training  that  is  provided  focuses  on  fire 
suppression  and  report  writing  and  is  provided  only  every  other  year.  Consequently,  many 


temporary  officer  appointees  do  not  receive  even  minimal  training  before  assuming  command. 
They  are  ill-equipped  and  frequently  reluctant  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned  them. 
Officers  temporarily  assigned  to  a  given  fire  station  often  avoid  responsibility  for  problem 
solving  and  conflict  resolution  by  not  meting  out  appropriate  discipline.    Their  superior  officers 
have  not  held  them  accountable  for  shirking  responsibilities. 

Many  officer  appointments  in  SFFD  are  temporary  because  promotional  examinations  have 
not  been  given  for  as  long  as  ten  years—for  instance,  for  the  rank  of  captain.  A  lieutenant's 
promotional  examination  has  not  been  given  since  March  1997.  Consequently,  temporary 
appointments  are  made  by  the  Chief  without  benefit  of  eligibility  lists  of  members  who  have 
studied  for  and  passed  an  examination.  This  violates  a  Civil  Service  Commission  rule  that 
requires  examinations  for  each  promotive  rank  in  SFFD  at  least  once  every  five  years. 

Without  examinations,  there  are  no  eligible  personnel  lists  from  which  to  make  permanent 
appointments.  In  an  organization  that  promotes  its  employees  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
achievement,  lack  of  promotional  examinations  and  the  ensuing  lack  of  permanent  promotions 
based  on  merit  seriously  weaken  the  officer  ranks  and  the  Department  as  a  whole. 

The  most  recent  examination  was  given  in  April  of  1997,  for  the  rank  of  Battalion  Chief.  It 
is  highly  suspicious  that  examinations  have  not  been  given  since  the  merger  occurred. 

We  did  not  set  out  to  investigate  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  or  substance  abuse  but  the 
number  of  interview  subjects  who  raised  these  issues  as  serious  problems  in  SFFD  left  us  no 
choice.  During  the  course  of  our  investigation,  a  number  of  incidents  involving  on-duty  alcohol 
consumption  and  substance  abuse  were  reported  on  television  and  in  the  newspapers. 
Investigations  by  SFFD  uncovered  several  instances  of  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  and 
substance  abuse.  Numerous  interviewees  reported  blatant  on-duty  drinking  in  certain  stations 
and  covert  drinking  and  substance  abuse  in  others.  This  situation  poses  a  serious  danger  to  SFFD 
personnel  and  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco.  In  addition,  it  is  a  significant  morale  problem. 

BACKGROUND 

Following  a  national  trend,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  (DPH)  and  the  SFFD  agreed  to 
merge  EMS  into  the  SFFD  in  the  late  1990s.  The  merger  was  seen  as  a  way  to  get  better  and 
faster  deployment  of  EMS  services  and  to  better  utilize  the  rich  resources  of  SFFD. 

Representatives  from  DPH  and  SFFD  planned  for  the  phased  merging  of  the  two  services. 
DPH  paramedics  joined  the  SFFD  in  1997,  and  were  given  the  choice  to  remain  as  paramedics  or 
to  be  fully  trained  as  firefighters.  Firefighters  were  given  the  opportunity  to  become  cross- 
trained  as  paramedics.  Members  who  cross-trained  were  then  eligible  to  serve  in  the  newly 
created  firefighter/paramedic  rank.  Cross-training  was  encouraged  and  incentives  were  put  in 
place  in  addition  to  a  15%  higher  salary  for  firefighter/paramedics.  Members  who  can  both  fight 
fires  and  deliver  ALS  emergency  medical  services  are  essentially  performing  two  jobs  for  a 
salary  that  is  15%  higher  than  that  of  a  regular  firefighter. 

What  was  not  planned  for  was  the  culture  clash  that  occurred  between  the  two  services.  Also 
unanticipated  was  the  extreme  reluctance  to  change  that  is  characteristic  of  SFFD  (and  fire 
departments  in  general).  The  planners  did  not  establish  criteria  for  measuring  the  merger's 
success  or  failure. 


The  SFFD  officers  in  fire  stations  who  were  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  the 
Department,  were  not  adequately  prepared  or  trained  to  integrate  EMS  into  their  stations. 
Firefighters  thought  the  merger  was  saving  the  jobs  of  paramedics.  Paramedics  thought  the 
merger  was  saving  SFFD  from  having  to  cut  fire  stations. 

Sinee  the  merger,  the  Department  has  had  three  rather  short-term  Chiefs.  As  a  result, 
continuous,  long-term  leadership  at  the  top  and  a  shared  vision  for  the  SFFD  has  been  lacking. 
Chief  Joanne  Hayes-White,  appointed  in  January  2004,  is  the  fourth  Chief  since  the  merger  took 
place  in  1997. 

A  lack  of  strong  leadership  has  allowed  for  conditions  in  the  Department,  which  adversely 
impact  the  integration  of  EMS  and  fire  suppression  into  an  effective  team.  Officers  are  not 
trained  in  team  building  or  conflict  resolution  and  are  not  held  accountable  for  their  actions.  In 
this  environment,  harassment  of  firefighter/paramedics  goes  unchecked.  Department  leaders 
have  also  ignored  and/or  covered-up  the  problems  of  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  and  substance 
abuse. 

To  remedy  these  long-standing,  deep-seated  problems  will  require  very  strong  leadership. 
Many  of  the  problems  SFFD  faces  have  been  faced  by  other  jurisdictions;  some  are  unique  to 
SFFD.  Cities  like  Boston  and  Chicago  have  benefited  from  in-depth  reviews  of  their  Fire 
Departments  by  outside  professionals. 

SFFD  has  undergone  a  number  of  reviews  by  the  Budget  Analyst's  Office.  In  October  of 
2003,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  requested  a  review  by  the  Controller's  Office.    The  resulting 
report,  "A  Review  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire-EMS  System"  was  published  on  April  28,  2004. 
Concurrently,  the  Grand  Jury  conducted  its  investigation.  All  of  these  reviews  have  been  limited 
in  scope  and  in  timeframe.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Jury,  using  modest  resources. 
Although  we  uncovered  several  serious  problems,  we  found  others  that  we  did  not  have  the  time 
or  expertise  to  review.  The  inefficient  and  wasteful  practices  noted  by  the  Budget  Analyst's  and 
Controller's  reports  need  to  be  addressed.  We  believe  these  problems  warrant  a  comprehensive 
review  of  SFFD  by  outside  professionals,  such  as  those  conducted  in  Chicago  and  Boston. 

The  primary  focus  and  concern  of  this  Grand  Jury  is  that  no  one  in  power  is  representing  the 
interests  of  San  Franciscans  and  their  EMS  needs.  Resource  decisions  are  made  by  fire 
suppression-first  oriented  leadership  in  SFFD  and  are  overly  influenced  by  a  union  concerned 
primarily  with  protecting  firefighter  positions. 

We  recognize  that  the  new  Chief  was  appointed  in  January  of  this  year  and  needs  the 
opportunity  to  make  needed  changes  in  the  Department.  A  comprehensive,  professional  review 
could  save  time  by  providing  a  road  map  for  eliminating  problems.  The  SFFD  has  the  tools, 
resources  and  people  to  be  the  best  fire  department  in  the  country.  We  hope  this  report  will  help 
them  to  achieve  that  potential. 

The  Grand  Jury  recognizes  that  some  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report  require 
collective-bargaining  negotiations.  We  expect  that,  when  that  is  the  case,  SFFD  leadership  and 
the  Mayor's  Office  will  undertake  negotiations  to  effect  the  changes  recommended. 


INVESTIGATIVE  SCOPE  AND  PROCESS 

Members  of  the  Grand  Jury  conducted  interviews  with  representatives  of: 
All  levels  of  SFFD 
Local  798 

Deputy  City  Attorney's  Office 
San  Francisco  Budget  Analyst's  Office 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Office  of  the  Controller 
Department  of  Public  Health 

San  Francisco  City  and  County  Civil  Service  Commission 
Mayor's  Office  Budget  Analyst  staff 
Emergency  Communications  Department,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Grand  Jurors  visited  various  fire  stations  and  toured  the  Emergency  Communications 
Department. 


Documents  examined  for  this  report  include: 
USA  TODAY,  July  28-29,  2003 

SF  Budget  Analyst's  "Management  Audit  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department," 
January  2002 

Merger  document,  "Optimizing  the  Configuration  of  San  Francisco's  Emergency 
Medical  Services,  Fire  Based  Response  and  Transportation  System,  Phase  II  Report, 
Amended  February  1997" 

Various  issues  of  "Mainline,"  publication  of  the  San  Francisco  Firefighters  Local  798. 
SF  Budget  Analyst's  "Legislative  Report  on  the  Transfer  of  the  Paramedic  Division  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  (DPH)  to  the  Fire  Department,"  April  9,  1997 
SF  Budget  Analyst's  "Legislative  Report  on  a  Supplemental  Appropriation  to  Increase 
the  Fire  Department's  Provision  of  Emergency  Medical  Services  (EMS),"  March  31, 
1999 

SF  Budget  Analyst's  "Assessment  of  Fire  Department  Management  Audit 
Recommendations  and  Potential  Impact  on  the  FY  2002-2003  recommended  budget," 
May  20,  2002 

SF  Budget  Analyst's  "Legislative  Report  on  the  Release  of  Reserved  FY  2002-2003 
Funds  for  the  Division  of  Training,"  January  15,  2003 

SF  Budget  Analyst's  "Legislative  Report  on  the  Creation  of  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Airport 
Operations  Position,"  July  31, 2003 

SF  Budget  Analyst's  "Legislative  Report  on  Funding  Options  to  Keep  Fire  Engine  33 
Operational  during  the  Seismic  Retrofit  of  Fire  Station  33  in  FY  2003-2004,"  October  22, 
2003 

SF  Budget  Analyst's  "Memo  to  Finance  and  Audits  Committee  December  3,  2003 
Finance  and  Audits  Committee  Meeting" 

"Analysis  of  Urban/Metropolitan  Fire-Based  EMS  in  the  US":  Prepared  by  EMS 
Division  of  SFFD,  August  2001. 

"The  Challenge:  Managing  Tradition,  Diversity,  and  Change":  Findings  and 
Recommendations,  Boston  Fire  Department  Review  Commission,  January  2000 
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•  Consent  Decree 

•  Transition  Team  Report  to  Mayor-Elect  Gavin  Newsom:  "Public  Safety,"  January  5, 
2004 

•  February  2,  2004  response  to  Controller's  Data  Request  from  Chief  Hayes- White:  A 
Comprehensive  Overview  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department's  Staffing  and 
Emergency  Operations  for  Fire  and  Emergency  Medical  Services" 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
Francisco  Fire  Fighters  Union  Local  798,  IAFF,  AFL-CIO,  July  1,  2003  to  June  30,  2005, 
Unit  1  and  Unit  2 

•  "Comprehensive  Review  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Department,"  June  1999,  Tri  Data 
Corporation 

•  SFFD  Drug  Policy 

•  DPH  data  on  cardiac  survival 
"Fire/EMS  Project  Preliminary  Findings  &  Recommendations,"  Fire/EMS  Advisory 
Committee  Presentation,  March  22,  2004,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Office  of 
the  Controller 

"San  Francisco:  Mission  to  Metropolis"  Oscar  Lewis,  1966 
March  2004  SFFD  data  on  acting  and  provisional  officer  appointments 
"A  Review  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire-EMS  System,"  April  28, 2004,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  Office  of  the  Controller 


• 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  Merger  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Emergency  Medical  Services  and  SFFD 

The  main  focus  of  the  merger  planners  was  on  the  phased  operational  changes  needed  to 
implement  the  merger  of  the  two  services.  While  the  plan  was  quite  detailed,  it  did  not  include 
specific  measures  for  success,  a  determination  of  when  the  merger  would  be  complete,  or  who 
would  make  that  determination.  Any  changes  necessary  after  the  merger  occurred  were  to  be 
based  on  continuous  evaluation  of  EMS  delivery.  The  quality  of  medical  services  provided  and 
the  response  time  it  takes  to  provide  them  are  well  monitored  by  DPH;  the  quality  of  life  for 
those  providing  the  service  is  not.  Decisions  regarding  resources  to  support  the  EMS  mission  are 
made  by  the  Chief  of  SFFD  with  little  or  no  input  from  the  DPH.  There  is  no  medical 
representation  on  the  Fire  Commission,  which  seems  to  mostly  rubber-stamp  whatever  the  Chief 
wants.  Thus,  there  is  no  one  with  authority  watching  out  for  the  EMS  needs  of  San  Franciscans 
or  the  providers  of  EMS. 

The  merger  has  been  successful  in  that  there  is  a  single  call  and  dispatch  system  for  fire  and 
EMS.  SFFD  is  able  to  respond  to  medical  emergencies  by  getting  BLS  and  first  defibrillator  on 
the  scene  within  5  minutes  almost  all  the  time. 

FINDINGS 

1.1.  The  planning  document  for  the  merger,  "Optimizing  the  Configuration  of  San  Francisco's 
Emergency  Medical  Services,  Fire  Based  Response  and  Transportation  System,  Phase  II 
Report,  Amended  February  1997,"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Phase  II  document),  does 
not  include  criteria  for  success  or  for  determining  when  the  merger  is  complete. 


1.2.  Section  1 12  of  the  San  Francisco  Health  Code  authorizes  the  Fire  Department  to  provide 
emergency  medical  services  "without  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  (Department  of 
Public  Health)  San  Francisco  Emergency  Medical  Services  Agency." 

1.3.  Although  Emergency  Medical  Services  are  provided  by  the  SFFD,  DPH  is  responsible  for 
it's  effectiveness. 

1 .4.  There  is  no  consensus  among  the  Fire  Commission,  the  Fire  Chief  and  the  DPH  on  whether 
the  merger  has  been  completed. 

1 .5.  The  Phase  II  document  created  the  position  of  SFFD  Medical  Director,  who  reports  directly 
to  the  Director  of  Public  Health  and  serves  as  a  consultant  and  advisor  to  the  Fire  Chief  on 
medical  issues.  The  responsibilities  of  the  position  are  limited  to  quality  improvement, 
medical  control  and  accountability,  and  compliance  with  all  applicable  regulations  and 
statutes.  The  SFFD  Medical  Director  does  not  have  a  policy  advisory  role  in  SFFD  and  is 
not  paid  by  SFFD.  (See  Appendix  A,  Phase  II  Organizational  Chart.) 

1.6.  There  is  no  reporting  relationship  between  the  Fire  EMS  Medical  Director  and  the  DPH 
EMS  Medical  Director  who,  as  the  head  of  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Agency,  is 
otherwise  responsible  for  all  EMS  in  the  City  and  County. 

1.7.  The  Chief  of  EMS  in  SFFD  is  one  of  eight  division  chiefs  who  report  to  the  Chief  of 
Department  through  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Operations.  (See  Appendix  B,  SFFD  2004 
Organizational  Chart.) 

1 .8    Although  70%  or  more  of  the  calls  to  which  the  Department  responds  are  EMS  in  nature, 
the  fire  suppression  mission  is  valued  above  EMS  by  Department  leadership,  ranking 
officers,  Local  798  and  many  rank  and  file. 

1.9.  Calls  for  EMS  average  about  200  per  day,  whereas  those  for  actual  fires  (as  opposed  to  false 
alarms  and  other  calls  that  are  counted  as  fire  suppression  responses)  are  one  or  two  per  day 
citywide. 

1.10.  Numbers  of  fire  suppression  calls  are  inflated.  For  example,  according  to  the  Controller's 
Office  report,  "A  Review  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire-EMS  System,  April  28,  2004 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Controller's  report):  "  suppression,  as  a  category,  includes  a 
number  of  response  types  not  related  to  fires;  medical,  as  a  category,  includes  medical 
responses  only." 

1.11.  The  Controller's  report  also  found  that  47%  of  the  fire  suppression  workload  is  in 
responding  to  street  box  and  commercial  alarms.  Twenty  thousand  responses  a  year  or 
nearly  25%  of  suppression  workload  are  for  street  box  alarms.  Ninety-five  percent  (95%) 
of  street  box  alarms  are  false.  Of  those  that  are  not  false,  80%  are  calls  for  medical 
attention. 

1.12.  The  Controller's  report  notes  also  that  all  alarms  "are  typically  responded  to  with  both  a 
truck  and  an  engine  and  are  dispatched  as  highest  priority  (Code  3)."   A  Code  3  response 
to  alarms  seems  excessive  given  the  high  percentage  of  them  that  are  false. 
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1.13.  Firefighter/paramedics  are  treated  like  second-class  citizens  by  their  firefighting  peers  and 
some  officers.  (See  specific  examples  in  the  section  on  harassment.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

la.  SFFD  and  DPH  should  establish  specific  criteria  for  measuring  the  success  of  the 
merger.  They  should  determine  the  steps  necessary  to  complete  the  merger.  Steps  to  be 
taken  and  the  establishment  of  timelines  should  be  delineated  and  agreed  upon  as  soon  as 
possible. 

lb.  Once  criteria  and  timelines  are  established,  the  Chief  and  the  Fire  Commission  should  be 
held  accountable  by  the  Mayor  for  achieving  them. 

lc.  The  Mayor  should  appoint  a  health  professional,  preferably  one  with  Emergency  Medical 
Services  experience,  to  the  Fire  Commission. 

Id.  The  Fire  and  Health  Commissions  should  meet  jointly  at  least  quarterly  for  better  oversight 
of  SFFD  EMS. 

le.  Department  leadership  should  define  and  communicate  the  values  of  the  department  so  that 
EMS  is  seen  to  be  at  least  as  important  as  fire  suppression,  as  stated  in  the  SFFD's  mission 
statement.  The  Fire  Commission,  the  Chief  and  Department  leadership  should  promote  and 
support  EMS  by  communicating  the  value  of  its  mission  throughout  the  Department. 

1  f.  Given  that  most  alarms  are  false  and  those  that  are  not  are  medical  in  nature,  SFFD  should 
respond  with  appropriate  staff  and  equipment. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Mayor  -  60  Days 

Fire  Chief-  60  Days 

Director,  Department  of  Public  Health  -  60  Days 

Fire  Commission  -  60  Days 

Health  Commission  -  60  Days 

II.  Union  and  Cultural  Impediments  to  the  Integration  of  EMS  into  the  SFFD 

The  two  most  frequently  cited  impediments  to  the  integration  of  EMS  into  SFFD  were  the 
Union  and  the  culture  clash  between  the  two  services.  Descriptions  of  the  two  cultures  ranged 
from  "old  school  versus  stepchild"  to  "jocks  versus  brains."  The  overriding  description  of  the 
culture  of  SFFD  is  one  of  entitlement,  entrenchment  and  reluctance  to  change  or  to  try  anything 
new.  Reluctance  to  change  as  a  historical  characteristic  of  the  SFFD  was  rather  proudly 
confirmed  by  a  union  representative.  A  key  code  of  the  culture  of  the  Fire  Department  is  never 
to  complain  about  conditions  in  the  Department  and  particularly,  never  to  air  SFFD  problems  in 
public.  Anyone  breaching  this  code  is  a  "snitch."    Based  on  articles  in  the  union  publication, 
"Mainline,"  Local  798  leaders  believe  that  maintaining  this  code  is  more  important  than 
eliminating  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  and  substance  abuse  from  the  SFFD. 

Those  interviewed  thought  it  would  take  very  strong  leadership,  indeed,  to  overcome  these  two 
factors. 
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FINDINGS 

2.1.  Local  798  has  been  cited  at  all  levels  within  and  without  the  Department  as  a  major 
impediment  to  the  integration  of  EMS  into  the  Department. 

2.2.  Local  798  and  a  vocal  core  of  SFFD  personnel  perpetuate  a  culture  that  values  fire 
suppression  over  emergency  medical  services. 

2.3.  An  article  in  the  November/December  2003  issue  of  "Mainline,"  a  Local  798  publication, 
targeted  two  EMS  officers,  accusing  them  of  illegitimately  negotiating  with  the  City  as 
representatives  of  the  Department.  In  a  letter  to  the  Fire  Commission  a  DPH  official 
subsequently  refuted  the  allegations.  Shortly  after  Chief  Hayes- White  assumed  office,  these 
two  EMS  officers  were  demoted  and  reassigned.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  the 
reassignment,  the  perception  is  that  the  demotions  were  made  to  satisfy  Local  798. 

2.4.  Leadership  of  Local  798  has  been  accused  of  trying  to  intimidate  firefighter/paramedics  and 
other  members  of  the  Local  by  publicly  accusing  them  of  being  "snitches"  in  Union 
meetings. 

2.5.  The  Secretary  of  Local  798  labeled  SFFD  personnel  who  speak  out  and  report  on-duty 
drinking  as  "snitches"  in  the  February/March  issue  of  "Mainline,"  the  publication  of  local 
798. 

2.6.  The  Chiefs  response  (as  quoted  by  the  3/26/04  San  Francisco  Chronicle)  reminded 
members  that  they  had  an  obligation  to  report  violations  through  the  chain  of  command.  In 
addition,  she  said  that  retaliation  or  threats  against  those  who  report  such  violations  is  also  a 
violation.    Many  saw  this  as  a  weak  response  to  the  Union.  Further,  her  comments  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  reason  members  have  gone  outside  the  Department  chain  of  command  is 
because  the  Department  has  failed  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

2.7  An  article  in  the  April/May  issue  of  "Mainline"  discusses  the  gatherings  firefighters  have 
when  a  member  retires  or  dies  and  the  feelings  of  pride  the  gatherings  engender.  The  author 
seems  to  equate  the  recent  termination  of  a  probationary  firefighter,  who  tested  positive  for 
alcohol  levels  in  excess  of  SFFD  regulations  to  termination  due  to  death  or  retirement.  The 
final  sentence,  "Are  YOU  finally  PROUD?"  is  presumably  directed  at  those  whom  the 
author  feels  are  responsible  for  reporting  that  the  firefighter  was  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

2.    Department  leadership  should  confront  the  commonly  held  perception  that  Local  798,  rather 
than  the  Chief,  is  "running  the  department." 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Fire  Chief-  60  Days 

III.  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  AND  POLITICS 

The  Department  allocates  the  majority  of  its  budget,  staffing  and  other  resources  to  the  fire 
suppression  mission,  even  though  that  workload  now  represents  a  fraction  of  the  demand  for 
SFFD  resources.  Local  798  and  its  political  allies  support  the  status  quo,  making  needed 
changes  in  resource  allocation  difficult. 
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In  addition  to  the  Civil  Grand  Jury's  findings,  the  Controller's  Office  April  28,  2004  report 
makes  many  well-founded  recommendations  for  workload-driven  resource  allocation.  If 
implemented,  many  of  their  recommendations  would  result  in  budgetary  savings  and  a  more 
efficient  Department. 

FINDINGS 

3.1.  The  "Fire/EMS  Project  Preliminary  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Controller's 
Office,"  presented  on  March  22,  2004  states,  "  with  1 150  firefighters  and  250 
firefighter/paramedics  stationed  at  fire  stations  . . .  SFFD  staffing  is  weighted  towards 
suppression  activities." 

3.2.  Although  current  Department  leadership  maintains  the  merger  will  be  complete  when  there 
is  a  firefighter/paramedic  on  every  engine,  there  are  no  plans  to  hire  additional 
firefighter/paramedics  in  the  near  future. 

3.3.  The  current  and  previous  administrations  cite  the  higher  cost  of  firefighter/paramedic 
salaries  as  a  budgetary  reason  for  not  hiring  more  of  them.    However,  a 
firefighter/paramedic  is  able  to  provide  both  firefighting  skills  and  Advanced  Life  Support 
(ALS)  services  at  a  cost  of  approximately  15%  more  than  a  regular  firefighter. 

3.4.  Firefighter/paramedics  are  trained  in  ALS.  This  enables  them  to  start  intravenous  lines, 
administer  medications,  and  place  endotracheal  tubes  (artificial  airways  which  pass  through 
the  larynx),  provide  advanced  cardiac  monitoring,  and  apply  manual  defibrillation. 

3.5.  In  fiscal  year  2002-2003,  there  were  138,171  medical  responses  by  the  SFFD.  Of  these, 
77%  (or  106,205)  were  for  ALS  emergency  medical  services. 

3.6.  Twenty-one  (21)  of  42  functioning  fire  stations  in  San  Francisco  are  equipped  with  ALS 
engines.  An  ALS  engine  is  one  that  is  staffed  with  a  firefighter/paramedic  as  well  as  two 
firefighters  and  an  officer.  The  engine  is  equipped  with  a  locked  drug  box  containing 
medications  that  may  be  needed  in  providing  ALS  medical  care.  Many  Bay  Area 
jurisdictions  have  only  ALS  engines. 

3.7.  In  the  7  years  since  the  merger  in  1997,  SFFD  has  had  three  short-term  Chiefs.  The 
leadership  necessary  to  successfully  accomplish  the  merger  of  EMS  into  the  Department 
was  not  in  place.  The  Department  now  has  a  new  leader  who  should  be  charged  with 
achieving  a  successful  merger  and  be  supported  in  those  efforts. 

3.8.  There  is  a  widely  held  belief  that  nothing  will  change  in  the  SFFD,  particularly  the 
allocation  of  more  resources  to  EMS,  because  Local  798  will  oppose  it. 

3.9.  Local  798  is  active  and  powerful  in  local  politics.  Local  798  has  the  ability  to  "put  the 
bodies  out"  in  support  of  politicians  and  issues,  as  President  John  Hanley  was  quoted  by 
Matier  and  Ross  in  the  March  26,  2004  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The  City  needs  the 
cooperation  and  "give-backs"  of  Local  798  and  other  unions  in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 

3.10.  Changes  to  the  current  system  in  SFFD  or  reductions  in  service,  no  matter  how  warranted, 
are  political  hot  potatoes  that  bring  out  predictable,  knee-jerk  reactions  from  politicians. 
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For  example,  the  Matier  and  Ross  column  cited  above  also  quotes  Supervisor  Tony  Hall  as 
saying  he  "vowed  to  fight"  the  Controller's  recommendation  for  alternate  staffing  among 
three  underutilized  fire  stations.  This  same  column  stated  that  representatives  from  Local 
798  would  be  out  in  support  of  Supervisor  Hall's  re-election  campaign  kick-off  the 
following  Tuesday.  Supervisor  Hall's  quote  appears  in  the  April/May  issue  of  "Mainline" 
and  has  become  the  rallying  cry  of  Local  798. 

3.11.  San  Francisco  firefighters  are  paid  8.6%  higher  salaries  and  work  an  average  of  7.3% 
fewer  hours  than  firefighters  in  comparable  fire  departments  according  to  the  Controller's 
Report  of  April  28,  2004. 

3.12.  The  same  report  states  that  San  Francisco  has  more  fire  stations  per  square  mile  and  a 
higher  per  capita  budget  by  far  than  comparable  jurisdictions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

3a.  Resource  allocation  and  staffing  should  reflect  the  Department's  change  in  workload  from 
fire  suppression  to  EMS. 

3b.  The  Mayor,  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Fire  Commission  should  direct  and  support  the 
Chief  in  making  resource  allocation  changes  that  properly  support  the  EMS  mission. 

3c.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  mandated  the  review  of  SFFD  recently  conducted  by  the 

Controller's  Office.  The  Board  should  now  act  on  and  direct  the  Chief  to  implement  the 
recommendations. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Mayor  -  60  Days 

Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  Days 

Fire  Chief-  60  Days 

Fire  Commission  -  60  Days 

IV.    RECRUITMENT.  RETENTION.  CROSS-TRAINING  AND  STAFFING 

FINDINGS 

4.1.  Currently,  there  are  not  enough  firefighter/paramedics  in  the  Department  to  provide 
adequate  relief  for  ambulance  duty.  There  are  barely  enough  firefighter/paramedics  to  staff 
existing  EMS  equipment,  let  alone  increased  equipment  and  services. 

4.2.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  promotion,  firefighter/paramedics  (as  well  as  firefighters)  must 
have  completed  four  months  of  service  on  both  an  engine  and  a  truck.  The 
firefighter/paramedic  shortage  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  complete  such  service  because 
they  are  needed  on  ambulances  or  ALS  engines. 

4.3.  The  Department  has  no  plans  to  hire  additional  firefighter/paramedics  in  the  near  future. 

4.4.  In  spite  of  incentives  for  firefighters  to  cross-train  and  become  firefighter/paramedics,  poor 
working  conditions  and  heavy  workloads  have  proven  to  be  even  stronger  disincentives. 
Although  the  firefighter/paramedic  job  classification  has  only  been  in  existence  since  2000, 
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19  firefighter/paramedics  have  given  up  their  higher  salaries  and  returned  to  the  firefighter 
job  classification  as  of  December  31,  2003. 

4.5.  The  Controller's  Office's  April  28,  2004  report,  states  that  16%  of  firefighter/paramedics 
hired  from  fiscal  year  1996-97,  to  date,  have  separated  from  the  Department.  In 
comparison,  the  separation  rate  for  firefighters  is  7%  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

4.6.  Firefighter/paramedics  in  command  positions  can  help  integrate  EMS  into  the  Department 
and  change  the  emphasis  of  the  Department  from  fire  suppression.  According  to  the 
Controller's  report  of  April  28,  2004,  "current  SFFD  practice  does  not  use 
firefighter/paramedics  who  are  promoted  to  command  positions  for  paramedic  functions  on 
engines  or  medic  units,  despite  the  fact  that  the  City  pays  them  a  premium  if  they  retain 
their  paramedic  licenses." 

4.7.  There  are  four  EMS  Captains  supervising  firefighter/paramedics  who  respond  to 
approximately  200  EMS  calls  per  day,  for  a  ratio  of  one  supervisor  for  every  50  calls.  EMS 
Captains  are  not  part  of  the  staffing  on  the  engine  or  ambulance;  they  respond  in  their  own 
vehicles. 

In  contrast,  all  fire  engines  are  staffed  with  one  officer  and  three  firefighters,  providing  a 
supervision  ratio  of  1 :3.  All  fire  trucks  are  staffed  with  1  officer  and  4  firefighters,  a  1:4 
ratio.  Cross-trained  officers  would  provide  better  supervision  of  EMS  delivery  and 
potentially  better  patient  outcomes. 

4.8.  Firefighter/paramedics  assigned  to  ambulances  spend  more  time  on  EMS  calls  because  they 
are  responsible  for  transporting  patients  and  for  hospital  admission  procedures. 
Firefighter/paramedics  assigned  to  ALS  engines,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  immediate 
medical  care  and  return  to  the  station.  Transport  duties  and  hospital  admission  requirements 
can  add  an  hour  or  more  to  a  call,  resulting  in  a  heavier,  inequitable  workload. 

4.9.  The  current  shift  of  48  hours  off  after  a  busy  24  hours  on  ambulance  duty  provides 
insufficient  rest  for  many  firefighter/paramedics. 

4. 1 0.  Firefighter/paramedics  working  on  ambulance  duty  get  job  burnout  and  leave  the 
Department  or  return  to  firefighter  status. 

4. 1 1 .  There  are  many  options  for  alleviating  workload.  Some  options  that  other  jurisdictions 
have  looked  into,  which  the  SFFD  should  explore,  include:  1)12  hours  on  ambulance,  12 
on  ALS  engine,  2)  24  hours  on  ambulance  duty  followed  by  72  hours  off,  and/or  3)  using 
more  private  ambulance  services  for  transport. 

4. 1 2.  The  issue  of  heavy  workload  for  firefighter/paramedics  assigned  to  ambulance  duty  has 
been  around  since  at  least  1997.    The  1997  Phase  II  planning  document  recommended 
that  tools  be  in  place  to  evaluate,  in  particular,  issues  of  workload  and  quality  of  care. 
The  transcript  from  the  Fire  Commission  sponsored  EMS  roundtable  meeting  on  June  21, 
2001  indicates  that  ambulance  duty  workload  was  still  a  major  issue.  In  2004,  it 
continues  to  be  a  problem. 
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4.13.  The  Department  has  two  Heavy  Rescue  Squads  consisting  of  specially  equipped  Rescue 
Trucks  staffed  by  an  officer,  a  driver  and  two  firefighters  certified  as  Emergency  Medical 
Technicians  (firefighter-EMTs).  Firefighter-EMTs  can  provide  BLS  medical  services  but 
not  ALS.  Rescue  Squads  are  not  staffed  with  firefighter/paramedics. 

4. 14.  These  two  squads  respond  to  the  severest  rescue  conditions,  such  as  extraction  of  people 
from  car  wrecks  using  the  Jaws  of  Life,  hazardous  material  situations,  and  the  like.  The 
people  they  rescue  should  have  the  highest  level  of  emergency  medical  service 
immediately  available  to  them.  Firefighter/paramedics  are  trained  in  ALS  and  are  able  to 
provide  a  higher  level  of  medical  care  than  firefighter-EMTs.    Given  the  types  of 
emergencies  the  Rescue  Squads  respond  to,  a  higher  level  of  EMS  seems  appropriate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

4a.  Recruitment  and  retention  of  firefighter/paramedics  is  a  critical  problem  that  needs 

immediate  attention.  The  Department  should  hire  additional  firefighter/paramedics  and/or 
cross-train  more  existing  personnel  to  be  firefighter/paramedics  as  soon  as  possible. 

4b.  Officers  should  be  cross-trained  as  well  as  rank  and  file  firefighters.  Officers  who  are 

already  cross-trained  should  continue  their  paramedic  licensure  and  use  their  paramedic  skills 
in  their  command  positions. 

4c.  Alleviation  of  heavy  ambulance  workloads  should  be  addressed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
necessity  for  a  24-hour  ambulance  shift  should  be  reviewed  as  well  as  other  options  for 
transporting  patients. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES: 

Mayor  -  60  Days 
Fire  Chief-  60  Day 

V.  HARASSMENT 

FINDINGS 

5.1.  Harassment  is  a  major  factor  in  firefighter/paramedics  decision  to  leave  the  Department  or 
returning  to  firefighter  status. 

5.2.  Firefighter/paramedics  are  the  new  "whipping  boys,"  taking  the  place  of  women  and 
minorities  in  many  instances  as  targets  for  harassment.  Women  and  minorities  are  in 
protected  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  classes.    The  EEO  complaint  process  affords 
them  recourse  that  is  not  available  to  firefighter/paramedics.  The  complaint  process 
available  to  firefighter/paramedics  is  ineffective. 

5.3.  In  some  stations  firefighter/paramedics  have  been  excluded  from  meals. 

5.4.  Some  firefighter/paramedics  and  women  firefighters  have  been  insulted  and  even  shunned 
while  on  duty. 

5.5.  Firefighter/paramedics  in  some  stations  are  routinely  referred  to  as  "f- — in'  Medics"  and  "a- 
-wipes." 
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5.6.  Harassment  is  tolerated  or  even  encouraged  in  certain  stations.  Firefighters  are  allowed  to 
select  their  station  assignments  and  can  stay  at  that  station  for  their  entire  careers.  Fire 
stations  take  on  the  personality  of  the  group  that  is  permanently  assigned  there,  for  good  or 
ill.  When  the  personality  or  culture  of  a  station  is  one  that  allows  harassment  and  disrespect 
of  co-workers,  the  best  solution  may  be  to  break  up  the  group  that  perpetuates  the  behavior 
and  culture. 

5.7.  Article  3953  of  the  SFFD  Rules  and  Regulations  states  that  assignments  can  be  revoked  and 
reassignments  made  by  the  Chief  "for  the  good  of  the  service." 

5.8.  Weak  leadership  has  allowed  for  a  work  environment  that  is  hostile  to  fire- 
fighter/paramedics and  women  firefighters. 

5.9.  Ranking  officers  ignore  bad  behavior  and/or  apply  inconsistent  or  no  discipline.  This 
dereliction  of  duty  has  occurred  with  no  repercussions  to  themselves  or  their  careers. 

5.10.  Sec.  4. 1 08  of  the  City  Charter  states,  "The  Fire  Commission  is  empowered  to 
prescribe  and  enforce  any  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  that  it  deems  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Department." 

5.11.  Specific  examples  of  mistreatment  of  EMS  personnel  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  and  have  been  largely  ignored.   The  Fire  Commission's  response  to 
harassment  complaints  has  consisted  of  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  plight  of 
firefighter/paramedics  as  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  their  powers  to  "prescribe  and 
enforce  any  reasonable  rules"  that  might  improve  conditions  for  firefighter/paramedics. 

For  example,  at  the  2/27/03  meeting  of  the  Fire  Commission,  Commissioner  Pat  Norman 
expressed  concern  that  the  SFFD  remain  unified  and  that  firefighters  and 
firefighter/paramedics  not  turn  on  each  other  since  the  function  of  EMS  in  the 
Department  is  as  critical  to  the  people  of  SF  as  is  fire  suppression. 

While  these  comments  show  concern  and  sympathy,  the  Commission  has  not  taken  SFFD 
leadership  to  task  for  the  ongoing  harassment  of  firefighter/paramedics  and  the  failure  to 
integrate  EMS  and  fire  suppression  in  any  meaningful  way. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

5a.  Department  leadership  should  identify  the  stations  where  harassment  is  occurring.  Those 
engaging  in  harassing  behavior  should  be  appropriately  disciplined.  The  range  of  discipline 
should  include  suspension  with  or  without  pay  and/or  firing,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
harassment.  Harassers  who  are  not  fired  should  be  reassigned  to  different  stations. 

5b.  Ranking  officers  should  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions  or  inaction  related  to 

harassment.  Officers  who  participate  in  or  allow  those  under  their  supervision  to  participate 
in  harassment  should  be  disciplined.  The  range  of  discipline  should  include  suspension 
without  pay,  demotion  and/or  firing,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  offense. 

5c.  The  Fire  Commission  should  hold  Department  leadership  accountable  for  eliminating 
harassment. 
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REQUIRED  RESPONSES; 

Fire  Commission  -  60  Days 
Fire  Chief-  60  Days 

VI.  LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 

FINDINGS 

6. 1 .  Leadership  and  command  training  is  currently  offered  every  other  year.  This  means  that 
some  officers  assume  command  with  no  training  for  the  role. 

6.2.  According  to  the  schedule  for  a  one-day  Company  Officer  Management  Course  offered  last 
year,  only  one  half  hour  was  scheduled  for  "Human  Resources."  Course  materials  indicate 
that  the  focus  of  this  module  was  on  EEO  complaints.  There  are  no  training  modules  in 
team  building,  conflict  resolution,  professional  behavior,  responsibility  or  accountability. 

RECOMMENDATION 

6.  The  Department  should  provide  comprehensive  leadership  and  command  training  for  all 
officers  prior  to  their  assumption  of  command.  Periodic  training  should  emphasize 
professionalism,  responsibility  and  accountability  and  be  given  on  a  regular,  ongoing  basis. 
Training  should  include  conflict  resolution  and  team  building. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSE: 

Fire  Chief-  60  Days 


VII.  PROMOTIONS  AND  TEMPORARY  OFFICER  APPOINTMENTS 

FINDINGS 

7.1.  No  promotional  examinations  may  be  given  until  the  Chief  generates  secondary  criteria  and 
submits  it  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  approval.  Once  approval  is  obtained,  the 
Department  can  post  vacancies  in  the  officer  ranks  and  give  promotional  examinations  to 
generate  lists  of  eligible  candidates  to  fill  those  vacancies.  No  permanent  officer  can  be 
appointed  until  all  of  these  steps  are  complete. 

7.2.  Using  March  2004  data  from  the  SFFD,  Appendix  C  shows  that  temporary  appointees  hold 
170  of  365  or  47%  of  all  officer  positions  in  the  SFFD.  One  hundred  and  twelve  (1 12)  hold 
acting  appointments  and  58  are  provisional.    Captains  and  lieutenants  typically  supervise 
fire  station  personnel.  Thirty-eight  (38)  of  69  captains  or  55%  have  acting  or  provisional 
appointments.  Seventy-two  (72)  of  199  lieutenant  positions  or  36%  have  acting  or 
provisional  appointments.  Twenty-seven  (27)  of  27  or  100%  of  EMS-captain  appointees 
are  acting  or  provisional. 

7.3    The  Chief  or  her  designee  makes  temporary  officer  appointments  using  criteria  she  deems 
appropriate.  While  such  factors  as  performance  and  community  service  may  enter  into  the 
appointing  decision,  there  is  no  substitute  for  appointment  from  a  list  of  eligible  members 
who  have  passed  a  promotional  examination  and  whose  performance  is  objectively  ranked. 
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7.4    The  MOU  provides  for  the  filling  of  short-term  vacancies,  60  days  or  less,  on  the  basis  of 
seniority.  Long  term  vacancies,  more  than  60  days,  are  assigned  by  the  Captain  of  the 
company  "with  due  regard  for  seniority." 

7.5.  Temporary  officers  are  assigned  to  various  stations  as  needed,  as  opposed  to  having  a 
permanent  assignment  at  one  station.  They  may  be  assigned  to  a  different  station  every 
time  they  are  on  duty.  When  presented  with  a  conflict  or  a  problem,  they  often  avoid 
dealing  with  it  because  of  the  temporary  nature  of  their  assignments.  "I'm  just  here  for  the 
day,"  is  the  widely  used  and  understood  phrase  to  describe  this  behavior.  They  have  not 
been  held  accountable  by  their  superior  officers  for  shirking  responsibilities. 

7.6.  The  officer  ranks  of  SFFD  are  severely  weakened  by  having  so  many  long-term  temporary 
officers.  SFFD's  promotional  system  is  designed  to  be  merit-based,  not  based  on  seniority. 
The  lack  of  promotional  examinations  is  defeating  the  purpose  of  a  merit-based  system. 

7.7.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  listed  for  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  provide  the  Department 
with  permanent  officers,  promotional  examinations  and  officer  selection  would  presumably 
get  more  firefighter/paramedics  into  the  officer  ranks,  further  integrating  them  into  the 
Department.  The  fact  that  promotional  examinations  have  not  been  given  since  the  merger 
of  EMS  into  the  Department  is  more  than  a  little  suspicious. 

7.8.  The  most  recent  promotional  examinations  given  in  the  SFFD  were  7  years  ago  in  1997,  for 
the  rank  of  firefighter  Lieutenant.  Examinations  for  the  rank  of  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention 
and  Inspection  Captain  have  not  been  given  since  1985.  The  most  populous  Captain  rank 
has  not  had  exams  since  1994, 10  years  ago.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

7.9.  At  least  once  every  five  years  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  required  to  provide  for 
examinations  for  each  promotive  rank  in  SFFD,  according  to  Section  31 1.3  of  Civil  Service 
Commission  rules. 

7.10.  There  are  potentially  significant  financial  ramifications  to  the  SFFD  retirement  budget  as 
provisional  officers  are  able  to  retire  at  the  temporary  higher  rank  they  fill. 

7.1 1.  In  February  2003,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  adopted  a  new  certification  rule  313.3.4, 
Statistically  Valid  Grouping  (Sliding  Band).  Local  798  is  appealing  this  rule  in  the 
courts.   Current  SFFD  leadership  is  also  opposed  the  new  rule. 

7. 12.  Since  the  "Band"  can  "Slide"  over  the  entire  range  of  test  scores,  the  new  certification 
rule,  in  effect,  makes  everyone  who  takes  the  test  eligible  for  promotion,  regardless  of 
test  score. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

7a.  Department  leadership  should  develop  and  submit  secondary  promotional  criteria  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  approval  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  there  is  a  legal  appeal 
in  process  and  the  Department  will  not  be  able  to  act  until  this  appeal  is  resolved,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Department  be  ready  to  proceed  with  examinations  and  selections  after 
the  appeal  is  adjudicated. 
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7b.  The  Mayor  should  investigate  why  promotional  examinations  have  not  been  given  in  the 
SFFD  and  determine  what  the  financial  ramifications  are. 

7c.  The  Mayor  should  investigate  why  the  Civil  Service  Commission  implemented  a  new 
certification  rule  that  neither  management  nor  labor  want. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES: 

Mayor  -  60  Days 

Fire  Chief-  60  Days 

Civil  Service  Commission  -  60  Days 

VIII.  ON-DUTY  ALCOHOL  CONSUMPTION  AND  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

In  his  book,  "San  Francisco:  Mission  to  Metropolis,"  Oscar  Lewis  talks  about  the  historic 
beginnings  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department.  "The  volunteer  fire  companies  were  in  effect 
clubs,  and  membership  in  such  organizations  was  looked  on  as  a  mark  of  social  distinction. 
Their  headquarters,  which  usually  occupied  the  upper  floor  of  the  station  houses  were  often  fitted 
out  with  card  and  billiard  tables,  a  library,  a  bar,  and  other  recreational  facilities."  Some  SFFD 
members  we  interviewed  could  remember  when  bars  were  a  standard  feature  of  various  stations 
around  the  City.  It  is  a  tradition  that  dies  hard.  Add  the  high  stress  level  of  firefighting  and  one 
understands  why  a  conservative  estimate  is  that  20%  of  those  in  the  firefighting  profession  suffer 
from  alcoholism,  according  to  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  (NCA)  and  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  data. 

While  the  Grand  Jury  was  conducting  its  investigation,  several  instances  of  on-duty  alcohol 
consumption  and  substance  abuse  were  reported  in  the  news  media  and  confirmed  by  SFFD. 

FINDINGS 

8. 1 .  The  Department  knows,  or  should  know,  it  has  a  problem.  Many  SFFD  personnel 
interviewed  have  witnessed  on-duty  drinking  and  other  types  of  substance  abuse.  Many  in 
the  rank  and  file  know  the  stations  and  officers  that  tolerate  on-duty  drinking.  Follow  up 
investigations  by  SFFD  on  recent  tips  have  shown  that  on-duty  SFFD  personnel  had 
alcohol  or  other  substances  in  their  systems. 

8.2.  Currently,  Department  leadership  depends  on  tips,  which  are  then  investigated. 
Leadership  also  waits  for  those  with  alcohol  or  substance  abuse  problems  to  identify 
themselves  and  ask  for  help.    The  potential  danger  to  SFFD  personnel  and  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  is  too  critical  for  a  wait-and-see  approach.  Procedures  need  to  be  in  place 
to  ensure  that  substance  abuse  is  identified  before  it  causes  problems  in  the  field. 

8.3.  In  addition  to  being  dangerous,  maintaining  the  status  quo  rather  than  taking  action  to 
resolve  the  problem  further  lowers  morale  for  the  many  members  of  SFFD  who  want  to 
see  an  end  to  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  and  substance  abuse. 

8.4.  The  Substance  Abuse  Policy  in  place  currently,  was  generated  by  Chief  Robert  L. 
Demmons  in  1996.  Under  this  policy,  the  Department  may  test  for  drugs  only  when  there 
is  "reasonable  suspicion"  that  a  person  has  "used  an  illegal/controlled  substance  or 
consumed  alcohol  while  on  duty  or  prior  to  duty." 
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8.5.  The  MOU,  section  41.1,  states,  "Mandatory  physical  examinations  shall  include  the 
submission  of  a  urine  specimen  for  routine  analysis  and  screening  for  the  presence  of 
drugs  and  alcohol."  Mandatory  physical  examinations  are  conducted  under  very  limited 
circumstances. 

8.6.  This  limited  scope  of  testing  for  public  safety  personnel  is  insufficient  to  prevent 
dangerous  or  deadly  situations  that  could  endanger  both  SFFD  personnel  and  the  citizenry. 
The  Grand  Jury  believes  that  the  potential  risk  outweighs  privacy  rights  in  this  situation. 

8.7.  Identifying  members  of  SFFD  who  have  substance  abuse  problems  allows  the  Department 
to  refer  them  for  appropriate  treatment  and  potentially  to  retain  individuals  who  have 
otherwise  honorably  served. 

8.8.  Like  harassment,  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  occurs  in  certain  fire  stations.  Several 
interviewees  could  identify  those  stations  and  they  indicated  that  drinking  was  likely  to 
occur  at  "cocktail  time,"  during  dinner  and  at  Sunday  brunch.  Unannounced  stations  visits 
made  by  investigators  at  appropriate  times  would  likely  uncover  the  problem  stations. 

8.9.  The  current  procedure  of  supervisors'  identifying  members  they  suspect  of  substance  or 
alcohol  abuse  is  not  working.  On-duty  consumption  of  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  tolerated  in  some  stations.  Some  ranking  officers  in  these 
stations  are  part  of  the  problem. 

8.10.  In  some  stations,  alcohol  consumption  and  substance  abuse  are  conducted  covertly. 
Investigator  access  to  lockers  would  eliminate  one  means  of  storing  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances. 

8.1 1.  Article  3946  of  the  SFFD  Rules  and  Regulations  allows  for  lockers  to  be  opened  if  the 
member  is  present,  or  in  his  or  her  absence,  in  the  presence  of  the  company  officer  and 
another  member  of  the  company  or  other  officer. 

8.12.  When  officers  were  sent  to  stations  to  conduct  investigations  following  tips,  they  were 
known  to  look  the  other  way  while  station  members  disposed  of  alcohol.  In  an 
organization  that  identifies  its  members  as  "brothers  and  sisters,"  misplaced  loyalty  can 
sometimes  supersede  proper  reporting  of  on-duty  alcohol  consumption.  Officers' 
investigations  into  substance  abuse  and  alcohol  consumption  lack  credibility  with  SFFD 
personnel  who  have  witnessed  years  of  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  with  no 
repercussions. 

8.13.  Substance  abuse  by  members  of  SFFD  is  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
firefighter. 

8.14.  The  Demmons'  policy  (cited  above  in  number  8.4)  is  really  a  statement  of  procedures. 
The  current  Chief  has  been  quoted  as  favoring  a  case-by-case  policy,  with  the  appropriate 
discipline  to  be  determined  by  her.  Case-by-case  review  and  disposition  can  be  viewed  as 
unfair.  Indeed,  that  criticism  has  already  been  leveled.  A  policy  with  a  range  of  options 
for  discipline  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each  disciplinary 
action  will  be  taken  offers  an  alternative  to  case-by-case  evaluation  and  avoids  the 
potential  for  favoritism  or  inequities  found  in  the  Chiefs  subjective  approach. 
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8.15.  Fire  and  Police  Departments  in  other  jurisdictions  are  dealing  with  or  have  already  dealt 
with  these  same  problems.  The  SFFD  leadership  should  look  to  other  departments  that 
have  been  successful  in  resolving  these  problems  and  adopt  their  methods. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

8a.  The  Department  needs  to  determine  the  extent  of  on-duty  alcohol  consumption  and 
substance  abuse  among  Department  personnel  as  soon  as  possible. 

8b.  The  Department  should  negotiate  for  expanded  and  random  drug  and  alcohol  testing  as  soon 
as  possible. 

8c.  The  Department  should  establish  an  Internal  Investigative  Unit  that  reports  directly  to  the 
Chief.  Investigators  trained  in  identifying  people  who  are  under  the  influence  should  staff 
this  Unit.  The  investigators  should  have  complete  authority  to  make  unannounced  visits  to 
fire  stations  and  to  conduct  drug  and  alcohol  tests.  They  should  have  access  to  lockers  used 
by  firefighters  for  storage  of  personal  items. 

8d.  The  Department  needs  to  implement  a  strong,  clear,  and  effective  drug  policy. 

8e.  The  Department  should  institute  an  outreach  program  to  help  identify  and  refer  for  treatment 
those  members  with  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  problems. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES: 

Fire  Chief-  60  Days 
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A  Report  of  the  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury 
For  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


ON-TIME  PERFORMANCE  AND  SERVICE  GOALS  REMAIN  A  FICTION: 
MUNI'S  MISMANAGEMENT  AND  WORKER  PROBLEMS 


Released  June  2004 


Pursuant  to  State  law,  reports  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  do  not  identify  the  names  or 
identifying  information  about  individuals  who  provided  information  to  the  Civil  Grand 
Jury. 

Departments  and  agencies  identified  in  the  report  must  respond  to  the  Presiding  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  within  the  number  of  days  specified,  with  a  copy  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  As  to  each  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  response  must  either  (1)  agree  with 
the  finding,  or  (2)  disagree  with  it,  wholly  or  partially,  and  explain  why.  Further,  as  to 
each  recommendation  made  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  responding  party  must  report  either 
(1)  that  the  recommendation  has  been  implemented,  with  a  summary  explanation  of  how 
it  was;  (2)  the  recommendation  has  not  been  implemented,  but  will  be  implemented  in  the 
future,  with  a  timeframe  for  implementation;  (3)  the  recommendation  requires  further 
analysis,  with  an  explanation  of  the  scope  of  that  analysis  and  a  timeframe  for  the  officer 
or  agency  head  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  (less  than  six  months  from  the  release  of  this 
Report);  or  (4)  the  recommendation  will  not  be  implemented  because  it  is  not  warranted 
or  reasonable,  with  an  explanation  of  why  that  is.  (Cal.  Penal  Code,  sees.  933, 933.05.) 


Summary  of  Recommendations 

1.  MUNI  management  should  immediately  address  their  inability  to  meet  the  on- 
time  performance  of  85%  and  service  delivery  of  98.5%  set  for  July  2004 
mandated  by  Proposition  E  (1999). 

2.  The  Executive  Director  of  MTA,  the  General  Manager  of  MUNI,  and  other  senior 
management  personnel  should  adopt  a  proactive  and  highly  visible  leadership  role 
to  improve  the  administration  of  MUNI. 

3.  Management  should  compare  MUNI  to  other  metropolitan  transit  agencies  of 
comparable  size. 

4.  Controls  are  needed  to  ensure  that  only  employees  that  meet  the  required 
provisions  of  the  light-duty  and  battery-pay  plans,  and  workers'  compensation 
benefits  receive  remuneration  for  periods  when  their  ability  to  perform  at  full 
capacity  is  legitimately  compromised. 

5.  Management  should  justify  the  cost  of  providing  benefit  payments  to  those 
employees  who  cannot  perform  their  assigned  duties. 

6.  Office  of  the  Controller  and  the  Budget  Analyst's  Office  should  conduct  an 
independent  audit  of  the  light-duty  and  battery-pay  plans  and  workers' 
compensation  benefits. 

7.  In  order  to  establish  a  program  to  reduce  both  the  number  and  the  associated  costs 
of  settlements,  management  needs  to  establish  a  program  to  record,  analyze  and 
determine  the  cause  of  all  accidents  and  incidents. 


GLOSSARY 

AC  Transit  -  Alameda-Contra  Costa  Transit  District  that  serves  most  of  the  East  Bay 
communities  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  County. 

Accident  -  Usually  an  unexpected  undesirable  event  or  collision  resulting  in  damage  to 
person(s)  or  property. 

Battery  pay  -  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission  Rule  20.15  and  Administrative 
Code  Section  16.170  provide  that  an  employee  injured  as  the  result  of  a  criminal 
act  of  violence  while  on  duty  is  eligible  to  receive  full  pay  for  a  period  of  up  to 
twelve  months. 

Incident  -  An  event  which  is  considered  a  minor  occurrence  or  disruption. 

Light-duty  -  Also  known  as  Transitional  Work  or  Transitional  Work  Program.  A  work 
plan  that  allows  employees  injured  on  the  job  to  work  reduced  hours  and/or  in 
assignments  requiring  reduced  physical  activity  while  still  receiving  full  pay  for  a 
period  of  up  to  180  days.  An  employee  can  be  on  light  duty  as  often  as  every 


other  year.  AC  Transit  has  a  similar  program  (limited  to  three  days);  it  is  referred 

to  as  the  modified  work  program. 
Light-duty  job  assignments  -  Tasks  that  can  be  performed  by  light-duty  workers  include: 

"reduced  hours  driving,  loader,  receiver,  passenger  service  clerk,  service  quality 

teams,  training  department  clerk,  central  control  clerk,  yard  starter,  expediter, 

finance  department  assistant,  auto  attendant,  station  operations  assistant,  discount 

I.D  clerk,  Pac  Bell  (sic)  park  revenue  collection  and  cable  car  turn-table 

assistant." 
MUNI  CAC  -  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  formed  by  Proposition  E. 
Municipal  Railway  (MUNI)  -  The  San  Francisco  public  transportation  system. 
Municipal  Transportation  Agency  (MTA)  -  The  governing  body  responsible  for  the 

management  of  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI)  and  the  Department  of  Parking  and 

Traffic  (DPT). 
Proposition  E  -  Passed  by  San  Francisco  voters  in  1999  to  incorporate  MUNI  and  DPT 

into  the  MTA  [proposition  E,  Section  8A.103  (c)]  and  to  establish  the  following 

service  standards: 

1.  On-time  performance:  of  at  least  85%  of  vehicles  must  run  on-time,  where  a 
vehicle  is  considered  on-time  if  it  is  no  more  than  one  minute  early  or  four 
minutes  late  as  measured  against  a  published  schedule  that  includes  time 
points;  and 

2.  Service  delivery:  98.5  percent  of  scheduled  service  hours  must  be  delivered, 
and  at  least  98.5  percent  of  scheduled  vehicles  must  begin  service  at  the 
scheduled  time. 

In  this  report  the  above  referred  to  as  "on-time  performance"  and  "service 
delivery" 


SamTrans  -  Part  of  the  San  Mateo  Transit  Authority  that  serves  all  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Statistician  -  A  mathematician  specializing  in  data  analysis. 

Third  Party  Administrator  (TPA)  -  A  person  who  processes  claims  and  provides 

administrative  services. 
Valley  Transit  Authority  (VTA)  -  VTA  serves  all  of  Santa  Clara  County. 


OVERVIEW 

The  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI)  is  the  seventh-largest  public 
transit  system  in  the  United  States,  operating  a  fleet  of  approximately  1,000  vehicles 
consisting  of  subway/surface  light-rail  trains  (Metro),  vintage  street  cars,  electric  trolley 
buses,  diesel  buses,  and  the  world  famous  cable  cars.  There  are,  on  average, 
approximately  700,000  passengers  boarding  each  weekday.  (This  information  was 
acquired  from  MUNI) 

The  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury  investigated  the  operations  of  MUNI  with 
respect  to  progress  in  meeting  the  goals  mandated  in  Proposition  E.  This  year,  the  MUNI 


administration  will  not  meet  on-time  performance  and  service  delivery  goals  as  set  out  in 
Proposition  E.  The  Grand  Jury  was  unable  to  obtain  from  MUNI  a  timeframe  in  which 
they  plan  to  achieve  the  original  goals. 

The  Grand  Jury  concluded  that  these  failings  result  from  management's  lack  of 
effective  leadership— by  not  making  the  necessary  changes  and  failing  to  develop  new 
plans  to  meet  goals,  either  through  lack  of  competence  or  lack  of  will  to  do  so. 

The  Grand  Jury  also  looked  into  the  administration's  control  over  the  light-duty 
and  battery-pay  plans,  training  program  and  effectiveness  of  overall  management.  It  was 
determined  that  light-duty  and  battery-pay  plans  are  not  effectively  managed  and  are 
subject  to  abuse.  Management  is  aware  of  the  situation  but  has  done  nothing  to  eliminate 
infractions.  The  CGJ  also  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  training  program,  in 
light  of  the  significant  number  and  costs  of  claims  that  have  occurred  over  the  years. 

The  Grand  Jury  recommends  that  both  the  Office  of  the  Controller  and  the  Budget 
Analyst's  Office  conduct  an  audit  of  the  light-duty  and  battery  pay  plans,  and  the 
workers'  compensation  benefits.  Such  an  audit  would  determine  the  cost  of  these 
programs  and  recommend  controls  to  prevent  current  and  future  misuse.  In  addition,  the 
position  of  statistician  was  eliminated  in  2003,  and  should  be  restored  in  order  to  develop 
accurate  records  of  the  number  of  incidents  and  accidents  that  result  in  personal  or 
property  damage,  as  well  as  causes  and  related  settlement  costs. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  was  established  with  the  passage  of 
Proposition  E  in  1999.  Proposition  E  mandated  two  operational  goals  for  MUNI,  an  on- 
time  performance  of  85%  and  a  service  delivery  of  98.5%  by  July  2004.  Management 
does  not  expect  to  achieve  Proposition  E's  goals  by  July  2004. 

The  mission  statement  of  the  Municipal  Railway  reads  as  follows: 

Working  together  effectively,  we  serve  our  community.  We  provide  safe, 
reliable,  clean,  accessible,  and  convenient  transportation  to  any  destination  in  the 
City.  We  are  dedicated  to  creating  the  most  satisfying  experience  possible  for  our 
employees  and  our  riders.  By  placing  people  first,  MUNI  strives  to  offer  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  employees  to  contribute  their  best  and  achieve  career 
growth.  We  are  building  a  model  urban  transit  organization,  internationally 
recognized  for  excellence.  We  treat  each  other  with  respect;  develop  trust; 
encourage  mutual  understanding;  and  value  our  diversity.  We  promote 
accountability  and  take  pride  in  our  work.  Above  all,  we  are  committed  to  living 
this  mission  daily  in  our  relationships  with  each  other  and  everyone  in  our 
community. 


INVESTIGATIVE  PROCESS 

Members  of  the  Grand  Jury  conducted  over  30  interviews  that  included 
employees  of  MUNI  at  all  levels,  from  the  Executive  Director  of  MTA  to  supervisory 
personnel,  support  personnel  and  operators.  Comments  of  individuals  interviewed  were, 
in  all  cases,  corroborated  by  one  or  more  additional  source.  Members  of  the  Grand  Jury 
also  interviewed  and  obtained  information  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  Controller,  Office  of  the  City  Attorney,  Budget  Analyst's  Office,  and  Local 
250A.  Members  also  interviewed  staff  of  other  transit  agencies,  including  AC  Transit, 
Valley  Transit  Authority  (VTA)  and  Sam  Trans.  Relevant  reviewed  documents  include 
applicable  provisions  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  Civil  Service  and  Administrative 
codes,  and  other  relative  materials  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

Documents  reviewed  are  as  follows: 

MUNI,  "A  Vision  for  Rapid  Transit  in  San  Francisco" 

MUNI  organizational  chart(s) 

MUNI,  "Short-Range  Transit  Plan,  2002-2021" 

MUNI,  "Policy  and  Procedures  Handbook" 

MUNI,  "Rules  and  Instructions  Handbook" 

Budget  Analyst's  Report,  19% 

Mayor  Gavin  Newsom,  'Transition  Report  on  MUNI" 

Collective  Bargaining  Agreement  between  MUNI  and  Local  250A 

Collective  Bargaining  Agreement  between  MUNI  and  Local  200 

Geary  Division  Alpha  Roster 

"Memorandum  on  Transitional  Work  Program  Jobs" 

MUNI  letter  regarding  problem  physicians 

MUNI  letter  regarding  number  of  individuals  on  light-duty 

Light-duty  time  sheet 

Transitional  Work  Program  agreement 

Confidential  budget  recommendations 

William  Sisk,  "MUNI  Melting,"  a  response  to  Matier  and  Ross 

2001—2002  MTA  bonuses  and  100K  Club 

SamTrans  letter  regarding  their  workers'  compensation  program  and  other  statistics 

The  Cities  Group's  letter  to  the  Board  of  Directors  regarding  workers' 

compensation  audits  and  CIPRA  benchmark 

"California  Transit  District  Workers'  Comp  Costs" 

AC  Transit  document  containing  workers'  compensation  facts 

Proposition  E(  1999) 

Battery  pay  policies  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  collected  by  Office 

of  the  City  Attorney 


I.  MANAGEMENT  PERFORMANCE 

MUNI  has  encountered  various  types  of  problems  throughout  the  years, 
documented  in  local  media  and  print.  There  have  been  extensive  changes  in  the 
leadership  of  both  MTA  and  MUNI  in  recent  years.  The  intention  of  the  Grand  Jury  is 
that  this  report  will  assist  management  in  addressing  and  correcting  the  issues  identified 
herein. 

MUNI  will  not  meet  the  on-time  performance  of  85%  or  the  service  delivery  of 
98.5%  by  July  2004,  and  there  is  no  plan  as  to  how  and  when  these  goals  will  be 
achieved. 

The  SFCGJ  has  concluded  from  its  interviews  that  management  does  not  address 
problems  in  some  of  its  programs  (i.e.  light-duty,  battery  pay,  and  workers' 
compensation)  effectively.  Numerous  sources  have  expressed  concern  about 
management's  failure  to  address  the  problems  intrinsic  in  these  programs.  Employees  at 
all  levels  have  brought  problems  to  the  attention  of  management  with  no  success,  and 
they  feel  that  they  are  not  being  heard  and  their  concerns  are  not  being  addressed. 


FINDINGS 

1 . 1  Proposition  E  (1999)  specifies  that  MUNI  must  achieve  an  on-time  performance 
of  85%  and  service  delivery  of  98.5%  by  July  2004.  MUNI  management 
acknowledged  that  they  will  not  achieve  these  standards  for  2004,  and  they  were 
unable  to  demonstrate  a  plan  that  would  ultimately  achieve  these  goals. 

1.2  A  strong  leadership  presence  is  non-existent.  Some  employees  do  not  take  the 
Executive  Director's  and  General  Manager's  policies  and  statements  seriously. 
Some  individuals  do  not  respect  the  Executive  Director  and  General  Manager. 

1.3  Employees'  disrespect  of  MUNI  management  has  led  to  morale  problems. 

1.4  Management  has  failed  to  enforce  its  policies.  As  a  result,  many  of  management's 
instructions  are  disregarded. 

1.5  MUNI  does  not  compare  the  cost/benefits  of  its  light-duty  and  battery  pay  plans 
and  workers'  compensation  benefits  with  those  of  other  major  metropolitan  transit 
agencies. 

1.6  MUNI  employees  have  stated  that  management  is  ignoring  or  not  taking  into 
consideration  employee  comments  about  safety,  working  conditions,  and  on-time 
efficiency. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

la.        MUNI  management  should  prepare  detailed  plans  to  attain  the  on-time 

performance  of  85%  and  service  delivery  of  98.5%  mandated  by  Proposition  E. 

lb.       The  Executive  Director  of  MTA,  the  General  Manager  of  MUNI,  and  other  senior 
management  personnel  should  adopt  proactive  and  highly  visible  leadership  roles, 
establish  accountability  at  all  levels  of  management,  ensure  that  all  policies  are 
enforced,  and  inform  all  employees  of  policies  and  the  consequences  of  failing  to 
adhere  to  them.  In  order  to  enhance  morale  and  job  satisfaction,  the  administration 
should  encourage  open  communication  between  workers  and  management. 

lc.        Management  should  determine  where  MUNI  ranks,  vis-a-vis  other  agencies,  in 
terms  of  the  cost/benefits  of  its  light-duty  and  battery  pay  plans  and  workers' 
compensation  benefits. 

Id.        Management  should  ensure  that  MUNI's  training  and  accident  prevention 
programs  are  consistent  with  current  industry  standards. 

le.        Management  should  consider  employee  comments  and  recommendations  at  all 
levels.  Such  action  can  lead  to  improved  working  conditions  and  morale  and, 
ultimately,  to  improved  service. 


REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Transportation  Agency  Board  of  Directors  -  60  days 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  -  60  days 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 


II.  BENEFITS  PROGRAMS 

The  Grand  Jury  reviewed  MUNI's  light-duty  and  battery  pay  plans  and  workers' 
compensation  benefits.  In  many  instances,  the  benefits  of  these  different  plans  provided 
similar  coverage  and,  to  a  large  degree,  these  benefits  are  being  abused.  Management  is 
aware  of  abuses  but  has  chosen  not  to  take  steps  to  correct  them. 

MUNI's  current  monitoring  process  is  inadequate  for  verifying  that  all  light-duty 
personnel  performing  their  assigned  duties.  The  two  MUNI  employees  who  are 
responsible  for  determining  that  light-duty  personnel  are  performing  their  assigned  tasks 
are,  themselves,  on  light-duty.  Assigning  light-duty  personnel  to  monitor  other  personnel 
on  light-duty  poses  a  possible  conflict  of  interest.  The  responsibility  for  accounting  for 
the  attendance  and  performance  of  light-duty  personnel  should  be  that  of  the  supervisors 
or  managers  in  the  departments  to  which  light-duty  personnel  are  assigned.  There  are 
employees  who  work  for  a  few  hours  and  go  home,  as  well  as  some  who  never  report  for 


work.  In  the  words  of  one  employee,  this  makes  "the  program  a  joke."    Employees  who 
consistently  abuse  light-duty  are  called  "frequent  flyers." 


FINDINGS 

2. 1  The  light-duty  program  at  MUNI  allows  an  employee  to  be  on  this  status  for  up  to 
180  days  at  full  pay— regardless  of  hours  actually  worked.  After  an  elapsed  period 
of  one  year,  some  employees  apply  again  for  light-duty.  According  to  Sec.  1.04  of 
the  Transitional  Work  Program  Manual:  "Transitional  Work  assignments  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  employee's  normal  bi-weekly  gross  wages  or  retirement 
benefits." 

2.2  Some  MUNI  employees  have  been  known  to  be  on  light  duty  in  excess  of  90 
days.  This  is  contrary  to  MUNI's  policy  as  stated  in  the  "Transitional  Work 
Personnel  Procedures  Guide,"  Sec.  1.02  (1):  'Transitional  Work  assignments  will 
terminate  on  the  date  the  employee  is  released  for  full  duty.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  Transitional  Work  assignments  exceed  90  days  per  injury." 

2.3  A  comparison  of  MUNI  to  other  major  transit  agencies  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  MUNI  workers  are  on  light  duty;  the  following 
table  was  prepared  with  information  acquired  from  Human  Resource 
Departments. 


MUNI 

AC  Transit 

VTA 
No  Such  Plan 

SamTrans 
No  Such  Plan 

Employees  on 
Light-Duty 

145 

18 

Percentage  of 
total  workers 

3.3% 
4,400 

0.8% 
2,200 

Percentage  of 
Operators 

6% 
2,400 

1% 
1,300 

Approximate 
Cost 

$10  million 

$800,000 

Time  limit 

180  days 
Every  other  year 

30  days 
Per  year 

2.4       Representatives  from  VTA  stated  that  they  have  no  immediate  plan  to  institute 

such  a  program.  Officials  at  SamTrans  have  expressed  views  that  such  a  program 
is  subject  to  abuse  if  not  properly  managed,  and  they  also  stated  that  they  have  no 
immediate  plan  to  create  a  light-duty  program. 


2.5        MUNI  management  officials  are  aware  that  some  employees  have  filed 

questionable  battery  pay  claims.  These  employees,  who  make  fictitious  claims,  do 
so  in  order  to  collect  compensation  under  the  battery  pay  plan. 


2.6  AC  Transit  is  the  only  transit  agency  other  then  MUNI  to  have  a  battery  pay  plan 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  AC  Transit's  program  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
three  days.  After  the  third  day,  a  worker  may  be  eligible  for  workers' 
compensation. 

2.7  Currently,  the  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  verifying  that  light-duty 
personnel  are  present  and  performing  their  assigned  duties  are,  themselves,  on 
light-duty;  this  monitoring  process  gives  rise  to  a  possible  conflict  of  interest. 

2.8  Some  department  managers  of  employees  on  light-duty  have  not  supervised 
employees  on  light-duty  assignments,  and  they  do  nothing  about  light-duty 
workers  who  are  absent  and  not  performing  assigned  tasks. 

2.9  MUNI  management  agrees  that  the  current  light-duty  procedures  can  lead  to 
various  forms  of  abuse. 

2. 10  Neither  the  Office  of  the  Controller  nor  the  Budget  Analyst's  Office  has  ever 
conducted  any  audits  of  MUNI's  light-duty  and  battery  pay  plans  and/or  workers' 
compensation  program. 

2.1 1  MUNI  employees  who  are  on  light-duty,  battery  pay,  absent  without  leave,  or  on 
sick  leave  are,  for  payroll  purposes,  categorized  as  being  assigned  to  the  "Geary 
Division,"  (a  paper  designation  that  is  relatively  unknown  inside  or  outside  of  the 
MUNI  organization). 

2. 12  The  payroll  cost  of  the  "Geary  Division"  is  unknown;  this  information,  though 
specifically  requested,  could  not  be  provided  to  the  Grand  Jury.  It  was  stated  that 
such  information  has  never  been  compiled,  and  doing  so  could  involve 
considerable  time  and  effort. 

2. 13  Approximately  12%  percent  of  all  MUNI  employees  are  under  the  "Geary 
Division"  designation. 

2. 14  An  employee  who  suffers  a  temporary  and  partial  disability  due  to  an  industrial  or 
non-industrial  injury  or  illness  can  be  placed  on  light-duty.  The  employee  must 
get  a  written  medical  diagnosis  stating  that  s/he  is  only  able  to  work  in  a  reduced 
capacity.  It  is  management's  position  that  some  employees  have  been  able  to 
obtain  a  medical  professional's  release  form,  certifying  that  the  employee  can 
work  only  with  restrictions,  over  the  phone  and  without  the  employee  ever  being 
examined  by  a  medical  professional. 

2. 15  The  cost  to  MUNI  of  employees  on  light-duty  or  battery  pay  is  greater  than  if 
these  individuals  were  placed  on  workers'  compensation.  In  the  state  of 
California,  benefits  under  workers'  compensation  plans  are  generally  designed  to 
replace  two  -  thirds  of  lost  wages,  up  to  the  current  maximum  of  $728  per  week. 


2. 16     The  following  table  compares  the  battery  pay  plans  of  the  following  transit 
agencies  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 


MUNI 
(Average  of  two  years) 

AC  Transit 
(As  of  3/26/04) 

VTA 
No  Such  Plan 

SamTrans 
No  Such  Plan 

Approximate 
percentage  of 
employees 

3% 

Less  then  half  of 

1% 

Number  of  employees 

56 

2 

Length  of  program 

365  days 

3  days 

Approximate  cost  of 
program  as  stated  by 
their  respective  Human 
Resource  Departments. 

$1  to  $2  Million 

Not  known 

2. 17     The  table  below  compares  workers'  compensation  costs  of  the  major  local  transit 
agencies  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  for  fiscal  year  2003. 


MUNI 

SamTrans 

VTA 

AC  Transit 

Approximate  Incurred 
Cost 

$20  million 

$1  million 

$4  million 

$9  Million 

Open  claims 

2,167 

115 

1,269 

1,070 

Total  Drivers 

2,400 

500 

1,400 

1,345 

Total  Employees 

4,400 

800 

2,275 

2,262 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

2a.        Management  should  determine  and  control  the  cost  of  its  benefit  plans  and  act  to 
prevent  abuses. 

2b.        Management  should  consider  basing  pay  under  the  light-duty  plan  on  hours 
actually  worked. 

2c.        Management  must  establish  controls  to  ensure  that  those  employees  assigned  to 

light-duty  are  eligible  under  the  conditions  of  the  plan  and  are  actually  performing 
their  assigned  tasks. 

2d.       The  managers  of  the  departments  to  which  light-duty  personnel  are  assigned 
should  be  responsible  for  their  presence  and  performance. 

2e.        The  Office  of  the  Controller  and  the  Budget  Analyst's  Office  should  conduct 
independent  audits  of  the  light-duty  and  battery  pay  plans  and  workers' 
compensation  benefit  programs  to  determine  the  actual  costs  of  the  plans  and 
benefits  and  the  feasibility  of  determining  ways  to  reduce  the  overall  costs  of 
those  programs. 

2f .        Compensatory  plans  should  be  examined  to  ensure  that,  although  they  may 
provide  similar  assistance,  they  do  not  duplicate  benefits. 


REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Transportation  Agency  Board  of  Directors  -  60  days 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  -  60  days 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 
Office  of  the  Controller  -  60  days 


III.  TRAINING  AND  SAFETY 

MUNI  does  not  have  a  statistician  who  could  establish  a  program  to  record  and 
analyze  the  causes  of  all  incidents  and  accidents. 

The  training  periods  of  MUNI  operators  are  less  then  those  of  other  local  major 
transit  agencies.  MUNI  operators  have  stated  that  training  has  deteriorated  in  recent 
years.  They  have  also  stated  that  MUNI  has  relaxed  safety  standards  in  order  to  meet 
operating  schedules. 
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FINDINGS 

3. 1  MUNI  eliminated  the  position  of  statistician  in  2003. 

3.2  MUNI  has  a  problem  with  multiple  accident  entries  or  accident  duplication  in  its 
current  method  of  tracking  accidents. 

3.3  MUNI  does  not  have  a  computer-based  program  to  categorize  each 
incident/accident  by  type,  operator,  transit  line,  division,  claims  and/or  settlement 
costs  and  to  establish  whether  incidents/accidents  were  avoidable  or  unavoidable. 

3.4  In  the  MUNI  program,  bus  drivers  receive  6  weeks'  training.  SamTrans,  VTA 
and  AC  Transit  bus  drivers  receive  8  weeks  training. 

3.5  MUNI  employees  claim  that  the  current  training  is  inadequate.  An  improved 
training  program  could  lead  to  a  reduction  of  incidents/accidents. 

3.6  MUNI  employees  claim  that  safety  standards  have  been  relaxed  in  order  to  meet 
operating  schedules. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

3a.        MUNI  should  establish  a  program  to  record  and  analyze  the  causes  of  all 

incidents/accidents.  The  system  would  categorize  each  incident/accident  by  type, 
operator,  transit  line,  division,  claims  and/or  settlement  costs  and  whether 
avoidable  or  unavoidable.  The  system  should  be  designed  to  prevent  multiple 
accident  entries.  The  data  should  be  readily  available  so  that  it  can  be  used  to 
establish  procedures  to  reduce  claims  and  their  associated  costs. 

3b.        MUNI  should  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  training  program  with  an 
emphasis  on  accident  prevention. 


REQUIRED  RESPONSE 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Transportation  Agency  Board  of  Directors  -  60  days 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  -  60  days 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 
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A  Report  of  the  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury 
For  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


THE  MORE  THINGS  CHANGE,  THE  MORE  THEY  STAY  THE 

SAME: 

THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

ARE  FAILING  TO  ADDRESS  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

NEEDS  OF  THE  BAYVIEW  HUNTERS  POINT 

COMMUNITY 


Released  June  2004 


Pursuant  to  State  law,  reports  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  do  not  identify  the  names  or  identifying 
information  about  individuals  who  provided  information  to  the  Civil  Grand  Jury. 

Departments  and  agencies  identified  in  the  report  must  respond  to  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  within  the  number  of  days  specified,  with  a  copy  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  As  to  each  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  response  must  either  ( 1 )  agree  with  the 
finding,  or  (2)  disagree  with  it,  wholly  or  partially,  and  explain  why.  Further,  as  to  each 
recommendation  made  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  responding  party  must  report  either  (1)  that  the 
recommendation  has  been  implemented,  with  a  summary  explanation  of  how  it  was;  (2)  the 
recommendation  has  not  been  implemented,  but  will  be  implemented  in  the  future,  with  a 
timeframe  for  implementation;  (3)  the  recommendation  requires  further  analysis,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  scope  of  that  analysis  and  a  timeframe  for  the  officer  or  agency  head  to  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  (less  than  six  months  from  the  release  of  this  Report);  or  (4)  the 
recommendation  will  not  be  implemented  because  it  is  not  warranted  or  reasonable,  with  an 
explanation  of  why  that  is.  (Cal.  Penal  Code,  sees.  933,  933.05.) 


Summary  of  Recommendations 

1-  SFUSD  should  provide  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  district  with  neighborhood 
schools  commensurate  to  its  population  of  eligible  local  students. 

2-  SFUSD  and  the  Redevelopment  Agency  should  forge  a  plan  to  build  additional 
schools  in  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  region  to  address  the  projected  needs  of 
development  of  housing  on  the  Hunters  Point  Shipyard. 

3-  SFUSD  should  undertake  greater  outreach  in  order  to  insure  that  eligible  students 
get  enrolled  in  Dream  Schools  and  that  students  not  eligible  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  attend  their  current  school  next  year  with  equal  or  improved 
resources. 

4-  SFUSD  should  undertake  greater  outreach  in  order  to  insure  that  students  who  are 
eligible  for  free  or  low  cost  lunches  are  receiving  them. 


GLOSSARY 

SFUSD  -  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
BVHP  -  Bayview  Hunters  Point 
HP  -  Hunters  Point 
CGJ  -  Civil  Grand  Jury 

OVERVIEW 

The  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury  investigated  educational  resources  available  to 
residents  of  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  district.  Over  the  course  of  eight  months,  the  CGJ 
visited  over  20  SFUSD  schools  and  facilities,  interviewing  SFUSD  staff  as  well  as 
teachers  and  students  from  BVHP. 

According  to  the  SFUSD  Mission  Statement  (emphasis  added): 

The  mission  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  is  to  provide 
each  student  with  an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed  by  promoting 
intellectual  growth,  creativity,  self-discipline,  cultural  and  linguistic 
sensitivity,  democratic  responsibility,  economic  competence,  and  physical 
and  mental  health  so  that  each  student  can  achieve  his  or  her  maximum 
potential. 

The  Civil  Grand  Jury  found  that  SFUSD  and  the  City  of  San  Francisco  do  not 
"provide  each  student  with  an  equal  opportunity"  in  Bayview  Hunters  Point,  largely  due 
to  the  lack  of  basic  educational  infrastructure  in  this  community. 


Historically,  BVHP  has  been  the  largest  African-American  neighborhood  in  San 
Francisco;  its  children  have  been  subjected  to  busing  in  order  to  achieve  educational 
diversity  in  city  schools. 

.  In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously,  in  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education, 
that  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal"  education  for  blacks  and  whites  was 
unconstitutional.  The  decision  triggered  much  resistance  in  the  South  but  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  civil  rights  movement  that  led  to  racial  protections  in  public  schools, 
accommodations,  voting  rights,  housing,  and  employment. 

In  1983,  SFUSD  began  limiting  the  student  population  at  each  school  to  no  more 
than  45  percent  of  any  one  racial  or  ethnic  group.  But  that  plan  was  dropped  in  1999, 
when  a  federal  court  settlement  barred  the  district  from  using  race  as  a  factor  in  school 
assignments.  SFUSD  was  still  required  to  maintain  desegregated  schools.  To  comply, 
school  officials  created  the  Diversity  Index.  For  the  purpose  of  student  placement,  this 
complex  ranking  system  considers  multiple  factors,  such  as:  family  income,  standardized 
test  scores,  preschool  experience  for  incoming  kindergartners,  mother's  education  level, 
home  language,  and  the  academic  ranking  of  a  student's  previous  school. 

SFUSD  officials  say  that  the  Diversity  Index  goes  much  further  than  previous 
efforts  to  balance  school  populations  by  class.  The  Diversity  Index  was  specifically 
designed  to  help  move  disadvantaged  students  into  better  schools.  In  SFUSD,  attendance 
at  local  schools  in  the  African  American  community  continues  to  decline  from  16.8%  of 
the  total  school  population  in  1996  to  14.7%  in  the  current  year.  (Appendix  1) 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Diversity  Index  boundary  lines  were  drawn  in  specific 
BVHP  blocks  and  assigning  children  within  these  boundaries  to  schools  outside  their 
neighborhood.  While  this  program  enabled  SFUSD  to  achieve  it  diversity  goals  over  75% 
of  the  children  in  K-8  grades  are  required  to  attend  schools  outside  their  home 
neighborhood.  The  percentage  of  high  school  students  is  even  greater. 

As  of  January  2003,  the  current  racial  makeup  of  BVHP  has  changed  greatly  from  1980, 
when  the  African  American  population  was  over  70  percent.  (Appendix  2)  The  CGJ 
believes  that  the  current  system  of  racial  diversity  in  SFUSD  is  outdated  and  that,  finally, 
the  children  of  BVHP  can  have  quality  schools  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

Interestingly,  given  the  racial  mix  of  BVHP  the  desired  diversity  goals  could  have  been 
met  within  this  district  and  without  requiring  the  wholesale  busing  of  children  if  an 
investment  had  been  made  to  construct  new  facilities  or  renovate  existing  ones.  As  a 
matter  of  record  there  has  been  no  significant  investments  made  in  local  educational 
facilities  in  BVHP  in  recent  years. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1 834,  the  land  now  called  Bayview  Hunters  Point  belonged  to  Jose  Bernal  and 
was  known  as  Rancho  Rincon  de  Las  Salinas  y  Potrero  ("near  the  salt  flats  and  old 
pasture").  La  Punta  de  Conca  ("seashell  point")  became  known  as  Hunters  Point  when 


the  Hunter  brothers,  Robert  and  Philip,  arrived  during  the  Gold  Rush  and  bought  the  land 
to  develop  a  town. 

Although  the  Bayview  Opera  House  and  Bayview  Racetrack  caught  on,  not  much 
else  came  of  the  Hunter  brothers'  plans.  The  director  of  the  California  Steam  Ship 
Navigation  Co.,  William  Ralston,  spent  $1  million  to  build  granite  dry-docks  at  the  point 
during  the  1860s.  Later,  shipping  and  cattle  slaughtering  dominated  the  area,  ending 
when  the  upgraded  Hunters  Point  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard  became  the  largest  shipyard  on 
the  West  Coast,  with  18,500  employees,  many  of  them  African- Americans  from  the 
southern  United  States. 

With  the  construction  of  freeways  in  1952,  BVHP  was  effectively  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  city;  it  became  a  "black  Neighborhood"  which  consisted  mainly  of  rickety, 
temporary  housing.  The  Redevelopment  Agency  spent  years  replacing  World  War  II-era 
buildings  with  public  housing. 

1966,  after  the  slaying  of  a  black  youth  by  San  Francisco  police  officers,  the  area 
erupted  in  a  riot.  This  was  a  benchmark  event  that  defined  the  future  neglect  of  a 
community  and  shaped  the  area's  internal  culture. 

Bayview  Hunters  Point  has  the  highest  percentage  of  homeowners  in  the  City.  It 
also  has  the  highest  percentage  of  youths-to-residents  in  the  neighborhood.  BVHP  is 
home  to  many  family  businesses,  community  organizations,  small  businesses,  and 
churches  that  have  thriving  congregations.  Despite  these  positive  advantages,  there  are 
also  deeply  rooted  social  problems  that  result  in  part  from  systematic  negligence  dating 
back  to  World  War  II.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  failed  to  invest  significantly  in  this 
community  for  over  sixty  years.  To  its  shame,  negligence  has  led  to  these  social 
problems: 

•  BVHP  suffers  from  a  30%  unemployment  rate.  The  area  is  the  location  of  about 
a  third  of  all  homicides  in  the  City,  yet  it  contains  only  an  eighth  of  the 
population.  CGJ  tours  of  the  nine  SF  County  jails  and  interviews  with  the  staff 
confirmed  that  over  95%  of  San  Francisco's  County  Jail  population  is  people  of 
color,  many  from  the  area. 

•  In  BVHP,  91%  of  the  population  is  comprised  of  people  of  color  or  minorities. 
Unemployment  is  250%  higher  there  than  in  the  rest  of  the  City.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  people  earn  less  than  $15,000  per  year,  versus  11%  citywide.  There  are  four 
times  as  many  hazardous  waste  sites  in  BVHP  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  City. 

•  A  1 999  study  conducted  by  the  Association  of  Community  Organizations  for 
Reform  Now  (ACORN)  revealed  that  African-Americans  in  San  Francisco 
received  254%  more  rejections  than  whites  when  they  asked  for  mortgage  loans. 

•  A  May  2002  Harris  Poll  of  1,071  teachers  supports  the  claim  that  state 
schooling  is  divided  between  haves  and  have-nots.  The  poll,  financed  by  the 


students'  attorneys  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  suggests  that  low-income 
minority  students  are  four  times  more  likely  than  their  wealthier  white 
counterparts  to  experience  high  teacher  turnover,  and  twice  as  likely  to  have  old 
or  insufficient  textbooks  at  school.  A  poll  of  teachers  at  1,018  California  schools 
.  also  suggests  that  ethnic  background  and  family  circumstances  strongly  predict 
whether  students  will  encounter  broken  plumbing  and  even  mice,  rats  and 
cockroaches  in  classrooms. 

BVHP  has  been  the  target  of  systematic  institutional  neglect  since  the  early 
1940s.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  failed  to  invest  significantly  in  this  community  for 
over  60  years.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  neglect  appears  to  be  racially  targeted, 
intentionally  and  traditionally.  This  neighborhood  needs  major  investments  in  its 
infrastructure,  not  only  to  give  the  children  who  live  there  an  equal  chance  at  educational 
success,  but  also  to  show  this  community  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  great  city  of  San 
Francisco,  with  equal  access  to  resources.  It  should  not  remain  San  Francisco's 
"forgotten  community." 


INVESTIGATIVE  PROCESS 

Members  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  interviewed  representatives  or  employees  of  the 
following  organizations: 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (administrators,  teachers,  and  social 
workers) 

California  Department  of  Education 

Office  of  the  City  Attorney 

United  Educators  of  San  Francisco 

Dropout  Prevention  Office 

Neighborhood  activists 

Neighborhood  parents 

San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 
Members  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  reviewed  the  following  materials: 

SFUSD  budget 

SFUSD  publication,  "Excellence  For  All,"  April  4,  2001 

SFUSD  "Student  and  Parent/Guardian  Handbook" 

"Bayview  Learns  Proposal  for  a  High  School  in  Bayview  Hunters  Point" 

Demographic  Analyses  and  Enrollment  Forecasts  for  SFUSD,  2002 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  1,  2002 

SFUSD  Statistics:  School  District  Summary,  Fall  2003 

"Dream  School  Overview,"  January  3,  2004 

SFUSD  and  California  Department  of  Education  websites 

Student  Attendance  Data 

BVHP  Historical  Data  from  http://www.mastamind.com/HP.htm,  a 
Website  of  Kevin  Epps,  Director  of  award-winning  film,  Straight  Outta 
Hunters  Point 


I.  LACK  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 

BAYVIEW  HUNTERS  POINT  STUDENTS 

Over  the  course  of  more  than  eight  months,  the  Schools  Committee  of  the  Civil 
Grand  Jury  visited  over  20  SFUSD  schools  and  facilities,  interviewing  administrative 
staff  as  well  as  teachers  and  students—in  particular,  those  from  BVHP.  The  Grand  Jury 
found  that  SFUSD  and  the  City  of  San  Francisco  do  not  "provide  each  student  with  an 
equal  opportunity"  in  Bayview  Hunters  Point,  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  basic  educational 
infrastructure  in  this  community. 


FINDINGS 

1.1  At  present  there  is  only  one  high  school,  Thurgood  Marshall,  in  BVHP,  and  it  is 
designated  as  an  open-enrollment  school  available  to  students  from  all  city 
districts.  Of  the  1005  seats  available  in  Thurgood  Marshall,  335  students  are  from 
BVHP. 

1.2  As  of  September  2003,  1523,  or  79.8%,  of  high  school  students  in  this 
neighborhood  travel  to  get  an  education;  34%  travel  more  than  2  to  3  hours.  This 
community  is  unique  in  that  almost  its  entire  high  school  population  must  leave 
the  neighborhood  to  attend  school,  with  the  result  that  travel  times  compromise 
students'  ability  to  participate  in  after-school  activities,  reduce  time  for  sleep  and 
homework,  and  limit  parent  involvement  in  their  children's  schools. 

An  April  2003  Harris  Poll  indicates  that  a  great  number  of  high  school  students 
already  suffer  from  poor  grades  due  to  lack  of  sleep.  Adding  a  long  commute  to  a 
student's  day  only  serves  to  exacerbate  the  problem.  According  to  the  Harris  poll: 

Most  high  school  students  get  less  than  eight  hours  of  sleep  on 
school  nights,  and  one-third  get  less  than  seven.  Those  who  get 
enough  sleep  do  better  in  school,  and  vice-versa.  Students  who  get 
less  sleep  are  not  only  much  more  likely  to  fall  asleep  or  daydream 
in  class  and  to  have  difficulty  paying  attention,  they  are  also  much 
more  likely  to  get  poor  grades  and  to  consider  dropping  out  of 
school. 

1 .3  38%  of  high  school  students  in  BVHP  drop  out  of  school  before  senior  year. 

1 .4  The  Bayview  Hunters  Point  region  has  the  lowest  ratio  of  school  seats  to  student 
population  of  any  San  Francisco  school  district. 

1.5  Of  the  total  2004  K-12  population  of  BVHP,  which  amounts  to  6116  students, 
75%,  or  4570  children,  commute  to  school  in  another  neighborhood.  In  no  other 
District  are  so  many  K-8  grade  children  are  required  to  travel  as  far  for  a  quality 
education.  The  foregoing  is  based  on  May  2004  statistics  provided  by  SFUSD. 


1 .6  Within  the  boundaries  of  Bayview  Hunters  Point  there  are  4080  children  in  K-8, 
but  only  1,124  attend  schools  in  the  district.  In  other  words,  2956,  or  72%,  are 
bused  to  schools  outside  their  neighborhood.  The  foregoing  is  based  on  May 
2004  statistics  provided  by  SFUSD. 

1.7  African-American  students  account  for  14.7%  of  the  SFUSD  population,  but  they 
make  up  38.9%  of  enrollment  in  the  County  Schools,  the  placement  for  SFUSD's 
most  troubled  and  difficult  students. 

1.8  Bayview  Hunters  Point  high  school  students'  average  GPA  of  1.84  is  the  lowest 
of  any  group  in  the  SFUSD. 

1.9  The  1988  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  found  that  middle-income 
parents  were  four  times  more  likely  than  low-income  parents  to  belong  to  the 
PTA  and  twice  as  likely  to  contact  their  children's  schools  on  academic  matters. 


RECOMMENDATION 


SFUSD  should  provide  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  district  with  neighborhood  schools 
commensurate  to  its  population  of  eligible  local  students. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Board  of  Education  -  60  days 
SFUSD-  60  Days 


II.         LACK  OF  PLANNING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES  FOR  BVHP  STUDENTS 

The  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury  investigated  educational  resources  available  to 
residents  of  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  district  and  found  that  BVHP  has  lowest  ratio  of 
school  seats  to  student  population  of  any  San  Francisco  school  district.  Additionally,  the 
need  for  schools  in  this  region  is  increasing,  especially  with  the  upcoming  housing 
development  being  planned  for  an  area  that  was  the  Hunters  Point  Shipyard. 


FINDINGS 

2.1  The  Development  of  Parcel  A  of  Hunters  Point  Shipyard  should  commence  in  the 
Fall  of  2004.  The  developer,  Lennar/BVHP,  plans  to  build  1600  housing  units. 

2.2  Housing  units  are  scheduled  to  open  in  2006.  These  additional  units  will  house 
families  with  children.  The  CGJ  could  not  find  that  SFUSD  and  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  currently  has  plans  to  address  an  increased  demand  for 
schools  in  this  district. 


2.3  According  to  the  2002  report,  "Demographic  Analyses  and  Enrollment  Forecasts 
for  SFUSD,"  an  additional  1,037  students  will  come  to  reside  in  BVHP  between 
2006-2010,  yet  no  recommendation  for  additional  local  schools  has  been  made, 
and  it  appears  that  these  additional  children  will  also  be  bused  to  existing  out-of- 
area  facilities. 


RECOMMENDATION 


SFUSD  and  the  Redevelopment  Agency  should  forge  a  plan  to  build  additional  schools  in 
the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  region  in  order  to  address  projected  needs  arising  from 
development  of  new  housing. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Board  of  Education  -  60  days 

SFUSD-  60  Days 

San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  -  60  days 


III.       LACK  OF  OUTREACH  FOR  BVHP'S  MOST  CHALLENGED 
STUDENTS:  WILL  THEY  BE  LEFT  BEHIND? 

SFUSD  has  implemented  a  new  educational  program,  Dream  Schools,  modeled 
after  the  successful  Harlem,  New  York,  plan.  The  District  will  implement  this  program 
in  three  poorly  performing  schools  in  BVHP — the  first  school  to  open  in  Fall  2004 
These  new  schools  have  hand-picked,  motivated  teachers  and  principals;  and  students 
who  attend  them  must  have  signed  parental-support  contracts,  guaranteeing  parental 
involvement.  Many  children  in  BVHP  do  not  have  traditional  parental  support. 


FINDINGS 

3.1  The  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury  investigated  educational  resources  available  to 
residents  of  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  district.  Over  the  course  of  eight  months, 
the  CGJ  visited  over  20  SFUSD  schools  and  facilities,  interviewing  SFUSD  staff 
as  well  as  teachers  and  students  from  BVHP. 

3.2  In  January  2004,  SFUSD  announced  a  new  program  to  improve  academic 
achievement  in  three  poorly  performing  BVHP  schools;  the  new  program,  named 
Dream  Schools,  is  described  on  the  SFUSD  website  as  (emphasis  added): 

Three  Bayview-Hunter's  Point  schools— Dr.  Charles  R.  Drew,  Gloria  R. 
Davis  and  Twenty-First  Century  Academy—will  mark  the  first  of  several 
sites  for  cutting-edge  learning  meant  to  boost  students'  academic 
potential. 


Dubbed  "Dream  Schools,"  the  rigorous,  pre-school  to  college  program  is 
meant  to  accelerate  the  academic  growth  of  students  with  high 
expectations,  individualized  academic  plans,  staff  development  and 
meaningful  parental  and  community  involvement. 

The  high-achieving  schools  are  built  around  comprehensive  instruction 
tied  to  standards  and  safe,  structured  learning  environments,  uniforms 
and  nightly  homework.  The  schools  are  modeled  on  the  successful 
Frederick  Douglass  Academy  created  by  Dr.  Lorraine  Monroe  and 
featured  on  CBS's  60  Minutes.  Monroe  took  a  Harlem,  N.Y.  school 
infamous  for  violence,  low  achievement  and  poor  attendance  and  turned 
it  into  a  scholastic  powerhouse. 

The  San  Francisco  Dream  Schools  are  rooted  in  the  district's  strategic 
plan,  "Excellence  for  All,"  which  is  focused  on  creating  excellent  and 
equitable  opportunities  for  all  students  throughout  the  city.  The  first 
three  schools  are  expected  to  open  in  August  2004. 

3.3  The  CGJ  found  that  in  BVHP's  existing  elementary  and  middle  schools,  as  many 
as  80%  of  the  children  qualified  for  free  or  reduced-cost  lunch  programs.  For 
example  86.8%  at  Gloria  R.  Davis  qualify,  but  staff  has  identified  that  as  many  as 
20-30%  of  their  eligible  students  (equally  true  for  other  BVHP  schools)  do  not 
return  appropriate  documentation  and,  therefore,  are  denied  free  or  reduced-cost 
lunches,  lack  of  parental  support  being  cited  in  most  cases.  These  students  also 
are  most  likely  to  be  low-performing  students. 

3.4  Children  in  these  target  Dream  Schools  have  to  have  a  "signed  parental 
participation  contract"  in  order  to  attend  the  converted  Dream  Schools  next  fall. 

3.5  CGJ  interviews  with  staff  in  these  schools  produced  information  that  the  same  20- 
30%  of  the  children  who's  parents  aren't  signing  up  for  free/reduced  cost  lunches 
are  also  not  doing  the  paperwork  necessary  to  enroll  their  children  in  the  new 
Dream  Schools.  These  are  the  children  who  will  be  left  behind — the  ones  who 
most  need  a  Dream  School. 

3.6  According  to  staff  interviews,  this  20-30%  of  BVHP  students  often  come  from  the 
most  troubled  and  dysfunctional  families.  A  number  of  parents  are  incarcerated  or 
are  drug  users.  These  children  do  not  have  the  family  support  structure  that  allows 
for  "a  signed  parental  participation  contract".  Hence,  most  of  these  children  will 
not  be  attending  the  newly  converted  Dream  School  but  will,  in  fact,  be  assigned 
or  reassigned  to  other  unenriched  schools.  The  CGJ  could  find  no  specific  plan  for 
relocation  of  these  children. 

3.7  While  the  CGJ  finds  that  Dream  Schools  offer  a  marked  improvement  over 
existing  programs  in  present  BVHP  schools,  the  CGJ  has  great  concern  about  the 
estimated  20-30%  of  children  that  will  not  be  able  to  attend  even  their  current 


schools.  The  CGJ  realizes  that  it  is  most  likely  that  test  scores  for  these  schools 
will  greatly  improve,  but  accomplishing  improvement  by  replacing  lower 
performing  students  only  improves  the  SFUSD's  overall  test  scores  and  fails  to 
address  the  needs  of  children  most  in  want. 

3.8  Staff  interviews  in  BVHP  schools  found  that  there  is  little  outreach,  via  mail, 
telephone  or  home  visits,  to  insure  that  students'  caretakers  understand  Dream 
Schools  and  can  make  enlightened  decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  to  enroll  their 
children.  Being  transferred  out  of  their  schools  due  to  a  lack  of  custodial 
response  is  hardly  fair  to  the  children. 

3-9  The  CGJ  holds  the  opinion  that  repurposing  an  existing  BVHP  school  into  a 
Dream  School  has  little  effect  on  the  lack  of  educational  resources  in  the  BVHP 
region.  The  Dream  Schools  plan  does  not  change  the  fact  that  Bayview  Hunters 
Point  will  continue  to  have  the  lowest  ratio  of  school  seats  to  student  population 
of  any  San  Francisco  school  district. 


RECOMMENDATION 

SFUSD  should  undertake  greater  outreach  in  order  to  insure  that  eligible  students  get 
enrolled  in  Dream  Schools  and  that  students  not  eligible  are  given  every  opportunity  to 
attend  their  current  school  next  year  with  equal  or  improved  resources. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Board  of  Education  -  60  days 
SFUSD-  60  Days 


IV.       LACK  OF  OUTREACH:  MANY  OF  BVHP'S  NEEDY  CHILDREN  CAN'T 
PARTICIPATE  IN  MEALS  PROGRAMS 

BVHP  schools  have  the  highest  percentage  of  children  who  qualify  for  free  or 
reduced-fee  lunch  programs.  A  large  portion  of  these  children—  SFUSD  staff  estimate  up 
to  30%— do  not  return  the  required  paperwork,  and  there  is  very  little  outreach  to  assist 
them  and  their  families. 


FINDINGS 

4.2  In  BVHP's  existing  elementary  and  middle  schools,  as  many  as  80%  of  the 
children  qualify  for  free  or  reduced-cost  lunch  programs.  For  example,  86.8%  at 
Gloria  R.  Davis  qualify,  but  staff  has  identified  that  as  many  as  20-30%  of  the 
eligible  students  do  not  return  appropriate  documentation  and,  therefore,  are 
denied  free  or  reduced-cost  lunches.  In  most  cases,  lack  of  parental  support  is 
cited  as  the  root  of  the  problem.  These  students  also  are  most  likely  to  be  low- 
performing  students. 
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4.3  Staff  interviews  gave  the  impression  that  there  is  little  outreach,  via  mail, 
telephone  or  home  visits,  to  insure  that  students'  caretakers  or  guardians  are 
returning  the  very  simple  forms  requesting  free  or  reduced  lunches. 


RECOMMENDATION 

SFUSD  should  undertake  greater  outreach  in  order  to  insure  that  students  who  are 
eligible  for  free  or  low-cost  lunches  are  receiving  them. 


REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Board  of  Education  -  60  days 
SFUSD-  60  Days 
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Appendix  1 
Source:  SFUSD  web  site  statistics 

2003-2004  STUDENT  ETHNIC  REPRESENTATION  by  GRADE  LEVEL 


(%  =  Percent) 

Total 

L 

OW 

AA 

C 

J 

K 

Al 

F 

ONW 

DS 

M/F 

Number  % 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Ktgn 

4235 

24.3 

9.8 

12.8 

25.1 

1.2 

0.8 

0.4 

5.6 

12.7 

7.3 

52.7/47.3 

Grade  01 

4310 

22.9 

9.4 

13.5 

27.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.6 

5.5 

12.1 

6.6 

51.7/48.3 

Grade  02 

4326 

24.5 

9.5 

15.5 

24.2 

1.1 

0.8 

0.5 

5.9 

11.3 

6.6 

52.4/  47.6 

Grade  03 

4504 

22.9 

9.2 

15.8 

30.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

6.2 

12.4 

0.6 

52.3/  47.7 

Grade  04 

4383 

23.7 

9.8 

15.4 

28.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.6 

6.2 

13.6 

0.7 

50.6/  49.4 

Grade  05 

4515 

23.0 

9.9 

15.6 

29.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

6.4 

12.4 

0.5 

50.7/49.3 

Grade  06 

4298 

22.9 

9.1 

16.0 

30.2 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

6.7 

12.1 

0.3 

51.7/48.3 

Grade  07 

4406 

21.9 

9.6 

17.0 

30.5 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

6.4 

11.2 

0.7 

52.4/47.6 

Grade  08 

4385 

19.6 

10.3 

16.7 

33.7 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

6.0 

11.0 

0.4 

52.6/  47.4 

Grade  09 

5353 

20.7 

10.1 

13.1 

34.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

7.2 

10.9 

1.2 

52.5/47.5 

Grade  10 

4954 

18.9 

9.9 

14.9 

33.7 

1.0 

0.9 

0.5 

7.9 

10.9 

1.7 

50.8/  49.2 

Grade  1 1 

4396 

16.5 

11.9 

12.8 

36.9 

0.8 

1.1 

0.4 

7.7 

10.9 

1.0 

52.3/  47.7 

Grade  12 

4151 

16.8 

11.8 

11.9 

36.6 

1.0 

1.2 

0.3 

7.8 

12.1 

0.4 

49.2/  50.8 

Total  % 

21.4 

10.0 

14.7 

31.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.6 

6.6 

11.8 

2.1 

51.7/48.3 

Total* 

58216 

12459 

5830 

8550 

18021 

548 

526 

341 

3840 

6868 

1233 

30100/28116 

1996  STUDENT  ETHNIC  REPRESENTATION  by  GRADE  LEVEL 

Total  % 

20.9 

12.7 

16.8 

27.3 

1.0 

1.1 

0.7 

7.6 

11.9 

51.5/48.5 

Total  # 

61198 

12796 

7763 

10278  16682 

624 

690 

438 

4626 

7301 

31503/29695 

2003-2004  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

Total 

L 

OW 

AA 

C 

J 

K 

Al 

F 
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DS 
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Number  % 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1210 

18.9 

20.6 

38.9 

4.0 

0.2 

0.2 

1.2 

4.0 

10.7 

1.2 

62.0/  38.0 

L 

= 

Latino 

OW 

= 

Other  White 

AA 

= 

African 

America; 

l 

C 

= 

Chinese 

J 

= 

Japanese 

K 

= 

Korean 

Al 

= 

American  Indian 

F 

= 

Filipino 

ONW 

= 

Other  Non-Whitt 

DS 

= 

did  not  disclose 

M/F 

= 

Male/Female 
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Appendix  2 
Historical  Racial  Composition  of  BVHP 


Ethnic  Group 

2000 

1990 

1980 

1970 

American  Indian,  Eskimo, 

0.42% 

0.39% 

0.2% 

* 

Aleut  Population 

Asian 

24.63% 

19.90% 

7.0% 

* 

Black  Population 

47.73% 

63.63% 

74.9% 

69.7% 

Native  Hawaiian  and  Other 

3.51% 

* 

* 

* 

Pacific  Islander  Alone 

Other  Population 

9.99% 

4.52% 

3.9% 

6.6% 

White  Population 

9.66% 

11.54% 

14.0% 

23.7% 

Two  or  More  Races 

4.07% 

Hispanic  Ethnicity 

16.73% 

9.47% 

6.6% 

8.2% 

Not  Hispanic  or  Latino 

83.27% 

Total  Population 

33,355 

27,295 

20,652 

29,079 

*  Census  data  from  different  decades  tracked  different  categories,  for  example  prior  to  2000,  the  Pacific 
Islander  and  Native  Hawaiian  were  combined  with  the  Asian  category. 
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A  Report  of  the  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury 
For  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


COUNTY  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS: 

POOR  STEPCHILDREN 

OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Released  June  2004 


Reports  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  do  not  identify  the  individuals  interviewed,  pursuant  to 
California  Penal  Code  sec.  929,  which  in  part,  the  name  of  any  person,  or  facts  that  reveals  the 
identity  of  any  person  who  provided  information  to  the  Grand  Jury,  shall  not  be  released.  The 
California  Legislature  intended  this  provision  to  encourage  full  candor  and  cooperation  by  City 
and  County  personnel. 

Parties  identified  in  the  report  must  respond  to  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  within 
the  number  of  days  specified,  with  a  copy  sent  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  As  to  each  finding 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  response  must  either  (1)  agree  with  the  finding,  or  (2)  disagree  with  it, 
wholly  or  partially,  and  explain  why.  Further,  as  to  each  recommendation  made  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  the  responding  party  must  report  either  (1)  that  the  recommendation  has  been 
implemented,  with  a  summary  explanation  of  how  it  was;  (2)  the  recommendation  has  not  been 
implemented,  but  will  be  implemented  in  the  future,  with  a  timeframe  for  implementation;  (3) 
the  recommendation  requires  further  analysis,  with  an  explanation  of  the  scope  of  that  analysis 
and  a  timeframe  for  the  officer  or  agency  head  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  (less  than  six  months 
from  the  release  of  this  Report);  or  (4)  the  recommendation  will  not  be  implemented  because  it 
is  not  warranted  or  reasonable,  with  an  explanation  of  why  that  is.  (Cal.  Penal  Code,  sees.  933, 
933.05.) 


Summary  of  Recommendations 

1 .  SFUSD  should  move  immediately  to  relocate  the  Phoenix  School  away  from  its 
crime-ridden  address  on  Mission  Street  and  insure  that  all  other  locations  are 
safe. 

2.  The  Superintendent  and  the  School  Board  should  make  every  effort  to  establish 
equity  in  the  per-student  allotments  to  both  city  and  county  schools.  Creating 
two  separate  budgets  would  eliminate  confusion  and  would  be  in  keeping  with 
two  separate  administrations. 

3.  SFUSD  should,  with  increased  funding  that  would  be  provided  by  the  State  of 
California,  make  plans  to  upgrade  the  County  Community  Schools  program  to  the 
more  challenging  Community  Day  Schools  program. 

4.  SFUSD  should  educate  administrators,  School  Board  members,  the  general  public 
about  the  mission,  needs,  potential  and  amazing  successes  of  The  County 
Community  Schools. 


GLOSSARY 

SFUSD  -  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
CCS  -  County  Community  Schools  (County's  current  program) 
CDS  -  Community  Day  Schools  (proposed  upgraded  program  for  county  schools) 
CGJ  -  Civil  Grand  Jury 

wrap-around  services  -  Provided  by  community-based  health  and  social  service  agencies 
to  continue  and/or  enhance  SFUSD's  services. 


OVERVIEW 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  has  a  website,  www.sfusd.edu. 
Supposedly,  it  has  all  the  information  about  the  city/county  schools  one  might  ever  need. 
There  is  one  glaring  omission.  There  is  not  a  single  word  about  the  eighteen  County 
Community  Schools.  As  a  result,  unless  you  are  a  suspended  or  expelled  student  or  the 
parent  of  a  problem  child,  you  probably  don't  know  that  there  are  such  schools.  Except 
for  this  brief  description  in  the  handout,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District's 
"Enrollment  Guide:  Excellence  for  All,  2004/2005,  "  page  79,  the  committee  found 
written  descriptions  to  be  almost  nonexistent: 

County  Community  Schools  administrative  offices  located  at  1950  Mission  Street, 
provides  [sic]  an  educational  program  for  pupils  in  grades  6-12  that  are  expelled 
from  a  school  district,  referred  for  dropout  prevention,  and  pupils  who  are  on 
juvenile  probation.  Students  are  taught  in  smaller  classes  and  support  services  are 
provided  by  community-based  organizations.  Community  school  programs  are 
located  at  various  sites  throughout  the  San  Francisco  [sic].  Pupil  Services  staff  at 
555  Portola  Drive  facilitates  referral  and  enrollment  to  County  Community 
Schools.  Documents  required  for  enrollment  are  the  same  as  those  described 
above.  Please  contact  the  Dropout  Prevention  Office  at  695-5501  or  Student 


Placement  Committee  at  695-5517.  A  call  to  the  Dropout  Prevention  Office  got 
this  response:  "We  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  County  Schools.  Call  the 
School  District."  Calls  to  the  Placement  Committee  and  the  SFUSD  Educational 
Placement  Center  yielded  little  useful  information. 

Two  face-to-face  interviews  with  a  CCS  administrator  provided  Grand  Jury 
members  with  insights  into  what  appears  to  be  the  poorest-funded  educational  program 
for  the  poorest  students — fiscally  poor  and  educationally  poor.  A  two-page  handout  from 
the  administrative  offices  lists  four  campuses  and  nine  community  sites  (not  including 
court  schools)  for  the  county  schools.  One  thing  these  "schools"  have  in  common  is  that 
they  are  staffed  by  wonderfully  caring  people  many  of  whom  work  under  pitiful 
conditions  to  salvage  the  city/county's  least  acknowledged,  least  motivated,  least 
successful  children.  Some  schools  look  better  than  others;  some  settings  look  safer  than 
others.  Some  kids  are  criminals,  some  are  anti-social,  some  are  pregnant,  and  some  are 
just  losers.  They  are  habitual  truants,  probationers,  kids  too  difficult  at  home  or  school, 
druggies,  gang  members:  in  one  way  or  another,  youths  who  would  be  called  "a  handful." 
The  California  Department  of  Education  website  (www.ca.gov)  describes  the  current 
CCS  curriculum: 

They  provide  students  with  learning  opportunities  in  academic  skills,  independent 
life  skills,  positive  self-concepts,  and  effective  relationships  with  others.  .  . . 
A  minimum  day  program  for  county  community  schools  is  240  minutes. 
Although  many  students  graduate  from  county  community  schools,  the  programs 
are  designed  to  transition  students  to  an  appropriate  educational,  training,  or 
employment  setting  upon  the  completion  of  their  attendance  in  county  community 
school  or  after  the  court  terminates  its  jurisdiction. 

All  CCS  are  linked  to  available  wrap-around  support  services  provided  by 
community-based  organizations  and  made  available  to  any  student  willing  to  accept 
them.  The  problem  is  that  these  services  may  be  available  as  seldom  as  one  day  a  week 
or  once  a  month  or  almost  never.  Availability  of  services  is  different  for  each  location. 
Often,  a  student  needs  to  travel  to  some  other  site  to  get  needed  assistance. 

Locations  are  as  varied  as  the  students.  Some  CCS  are  one-room  schools  in 
which  a  single  teacher  must  teach  all  subjects  in  the  6 — 12  curricula.  These  may  be 
located  in  community  centers,  SFUSD  school  premises  no  longer  in  use  for  city  schools, 
on  the  campus  of  City  College,  etc.  Areas  in  which  these  schools  are  located  are  equally 
diverse;  most  are  in  reasonably  safe  neighborhoods. 

With  the  impending  retirement  of  several  older  teachers,  CCS  one-room  schools 
may  be  in  jeopardy.  Newer  teachers  hold  secondary  credentials  that  allow  them  only  to 
teach  their  major  and  minor  subjects;  whereas  older  teachers  were  issued  secondary 
credentials  that  allowed  them  to  teach  all  subjects  offered  at  the  secondary  level.  It 
appears  that  there  is  no  plan  yet  in  place  to  address  an  inevitable  modification. 


BACKGROUND 

The  California  Education  Code  (Sec.  1981)  mandates  that  all  children  (except 
those  who  are  legally  excused)  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  attend  school  full  time. 
When  students'  special  needs  are  not  met  by  District  Schools  within  a  county,  it  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  County  Offices  of  Education  to  provide  educational  programs  for 
them.     Programs  are  offered  for  children  with  exceptional  needs,  homeless  students, 
pregnant  minors,  and  youths  detained  in  homes  and  camps.  They  include  County 
Community  Schools,  vocational  programs,  and  Community  Day  Schools.  To  fund  these 
educational  services,  county  offices  receive  local,  state  and  federal  monies.  In  the  case  of 
San  Francisco's  County  Community  Schools,  that  funding  is  $93,679,984. 

As  one  of  seven  counties  that  have  a  single  city  school  district  with  the  same 
geographic  area  as  the  county,  San  Francisco  maintains  County  Community  Schools  that 
have  the  same  oversight  as  the  SFUSD  schools,  though — technically — they  are  separate 
systems.  That  is  to  say  that  the  Superintendent  and  School  Board  of  SFUSD  are  also  the 
administrators  of  county  schools.  This  duality  of  jurisdiction  can  be  very  confusing, 
especially  in  the  sorting  out  of  budgetary  allotments.  The  CGJ  found  it  nearly  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  how  CCS  funds  are  allotted  and  why  there  appears  to  be  a 
significant  discrepancy  in  the  per  student  amounts  apportioned  for  CCS  students  and  the 
amounts  actually  used.  The  Grand  Jury  committee  also  discovered  that  San  Francisco 
County  could  apply  for  a  more  rigorous  alternative,  Community  Day  Schools,  a  state 
program  that  requires  a  longer  school  day,  has  more  classes,  gives  vocational  training, 
and  offers  more  services.  In  order  to  make  these  improvements,  participating  counties 
receive  additional  state  funding.  On  its  website  (www.cde.ca.gov)  the  California 
Department  of  Education  describes  the  Community  Day  Schools  as  follows: 

Community  day  schools  are  a  relatively  new  educational  placement  option, 
having  been  first  implemented  in  1996;  they  are  operated  by  school  districts  and 
county  offices  of  education.  Community  day  schools  serve  mandatorily  and  other 
expelled  students,  students  referred  by  administrators  or  by  School  Attendance 
Review  Board,  and  other  high-risk  youths.  The  360-minute  minimum 
instructional  day  includes  academic  programs  as  well  as  programs  that  focus  on 
social  skills,  esteem,  and  resiliency.  Community  day  schools  are  intended  to  have 
low  student  teacher  ratios,  counselors,  and  pupil  discipline  personnel.  Students 
also  receive  collaborative  services  from  offices  of  education,  law  enforcement, 
probation,  and  human  services  agency  personnel  who  work  with  at-risk  youths. 

INVESTIGATIVE  PROCESS 

Members  of  the  CGJ  Schools  Committee  interviewed: 

•  Administrators  of  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District/County  Schools 

•  SFUSD/County  School  Board  members 

•  Pupil  Services  personnel 

•  Budget  specialists 

•  CCS  administrators  and  teachers 


•  Dan  Sackheim,  California  Department  of  Education/Community  Day  Schools 
Members  of  the  CGJ  Schools  Committee  visited  and/or  interviewed  personnel  of: 

•  Phoenix  Campus 

•  RAP/Hilltop  Campus 

•  -   RAP  High  School 

•  Community  Scholars  of  Success  Campus 

•  Community  Youth  Center 

•  Walden  House 

•  Bay  High  School/Middle  School 

•  CCS  Middle  School  Academy 

•  Ella  Hill  Hutch  Community  Center 

Members  of  the  CGJ  Schools  Committee  read  and/or  reviewed: 

•  Enrollment  Guide:  "Excellence  for  All,  2004/2005" 

•  www.sfusd.edu 

•  California  Department  of  Education's  DataQuest  website 

•  "Educational  Alternatives  in  Public  Schools,"  Fact  Book,  California  Department 
of  Education  (www.cde.ca.gov) 

•  "Core  Elements  for  Describing  a  Community  Day  School,"  California 
Department  of  Education 

•  "County  Community  Schools:  A  Profile  of  the  County  Community  Schools, 
SFUSD" 


I.    SFUSD  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE  SAFE  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR 
ALL  OF  THE  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

FINDINGS 

1 . 1  When  the  Grand  Jury  arrived  at  1950  Mission  Street,  the  County  Community 
Schools'  Phoenix  Campus,  for  its  first  interview,  committee  members  were 
disconcerted  by  what  they  saw.  The  neighborhood,  with  a  crime  rate  second 
only  to  San  Francisco's  Tenderloin,  is  disreputable.  It  is  obvious  to  even  the 
most  unenlightened  observer  that  drug  use  and  prostitution  are  thriving  here 
with  impunity.  In  addition  to  an  apparent  lack  of  safety,  the  twelve  outdated 
and  obsolete  brown  bungalows,  the  asphalt  schoolyard,  and  the  one  broken 
basketball  backstop  loom  as  an  indication  of  the  District's  lack  of  interest  in  the 
CCS  students'  welfare.  The  school  is  surrounded  by  a  very  necessary  chain-link 
fence,  which  promotes  safety,  but  hardly  a  positive  learning  environment.  It 
does  not  help  that  the  school  day  ends  at  1 :30  PM,  when  "business"  is  brisk.  A 
police  officer  told  committee  members  that,  at  the  local  police  station,  this 
school  has  the  nickname  of  "Heroin  High." 

1 .2  On  another  school  visit,  CGJ  interviewers  noted  that  one  of  the  one-room  county 
schools  (Community  Youth  Center)  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building 
that  houses  a  strip  joint  on  the  first  floor.  While  the  school's  access  is  on  a 
different  street,  the  area  would  be  deemed  unsuitable  for  a  city  public  school,  as 


it  should  also  be  for  CCS.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix  campus,  SFUSD  again 
ignores  one  of  its  stated  goals  (http//portal. sfusd.edu):  "Maintain  school 
environments  that  are  safe,  secure  and  attractive.  "  (Emphasis  added.) 

1 .3    One-room  schools  may  soon  become  unfeasible — due  to  the  change  in  the 
state's  credentialing  of  new  teachers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

la.  SFUSD  owns  properties  that  are  not  presently  being  used  for  city  schools.  The 
Board  and  Administration  should  study  the  availability  of  suitable  sites  for 
relocation  of  Phoenix. 

lb.  SFUSD  should  move  immediately  to  relocate  the  CCS  Phoenix  School  campus. 

lc.  Ideally,  a  new  Phoenix  School  campus  would  be  ready  for  the  2004-2005  school 
year. 

Id.  A  secondary  priority  is  the  relocation  of  the  Community  Youth  Center's  one- 
room  school  from  its  location  on  Polk  Street,  above  a  strip  joint. 

le    The  five-year  plan  should  include  preparations  to  replace  all  one-room  schools  in 
the  county  system. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Superintendent  of  Schools  -  60  days 
Board  of  Education  -  60  days 
Mayor  -  60  days 
Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 


II.  SFUSD  SHOULD  INSURE  THAT  PER-STUDENT  ALLOTMENTS  TO  CCS 
ARE  BEING  USED  FOR  INTENDED  PURPOSES 

FINDINGS 

2.1  It  was  only  after  repeated  requests  to  various  administrators  that  this  CGJ 
committee  was  able  to  obtain  budget  print  outs  for  SFUSD.  The  committee 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  sort  out  the  columns  of  figures  in  order  to 
determine  sources  of  funding  for  city  schools  and  funding  for  county  schools. 
The  committee  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  2003/2004  funding  for  CCS  is 
approximately  $93  million,  and  the  budget  for  County  Community  Schools,  not 
including  court  schools  or  locked  facilities,  is  almost  $4.5  million,  a 
discrepancy  that  is  unexplained  in  documents  or  by  administration.  What  is  of 
additional  interest  is  per-student  allotments: 


•  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco's  secondary  schools,  per-student  amounts 
range  from  a  low  of  $3976.68  at  Lincoln  High  School  to  a  high  of 
$6497.53  at  Balboa  High  School. 

•  The  per-student  allotment  for  CCS  should  be  approximately  $8,000,  but 
CGJ  members  could  only  verify  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  approximately 
$1250.  (Figures  derived  from  information  submitted  to  CGJ  by  SFUSD's 
Chief  Business  Officer.) 

2.2.  Although  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education  members  function 
separately  for  the  city  schools  and  for  the  county  schools,  it  is  not  apparent  that 
two  separate  budgets  are  maintained.  Since  the  schools  function  independently 
and  since  funding  sources  are  not  the  same,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  keep 
separate  budgets  to  insure  that  each  entity  gets  and  uses  all  the  money  to  which  it 
is  entitled. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

2a.    SFUSD  should  make  its  budget  readily  available  for  inspection  by  authorized 
agencies,  in  particular,  the  Civil  Grand  Jury. 

2b.    Budget  information  should  be  presented  clearly,  if  possible,  with  explanatory 
summaries. 

2c.  To  insure  the  equitable  distribution  of  funds  and  to  avoid  co-mingling  of  assets, 
two  separate  budgets  should  be  kept  for  the  separate  school  systems  of  city  and 
county. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Superintendent  of  Schools  -  60  days 
Board  of  Education  -  60  days 
Mayor  -  60  days 
Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 


III.       SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  DOES  NOT  FULFILL 
ITS  PROMISE  OF  "EXCELLENCE  FOR  AH" 


FINDINGS 

3.1    In  spite  of  its  per  capita  allotment  of  approximately  $8,000,  County  Community 
Schools  offer  the  minimum  schooling  and  services  required  by  California  law — 
a  240-minute  instructional  day,  minimum  services,  no  libraries  or  librarians,  no 
physical  education  or  coaches,  no  music  or  art,  no  vocational  training  or 
community  service~"bare  bones"  services. 


3.2    The  County  of  San  Francisco  is  eligible  to  apply  to  the  California  Department  of 
Education  to  become  part  of  the  enriched  Community  Day  Schools  Program.  By 
so  doing,  SFUSD  would  increase  funding  for  county  schools,  upgrade  the 
curriculum,  acquire  additional  services,  and  keep  at-risk  students  in  the 
classroom  for  a  full  school  day. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

3a.    Replace  the  minimum-service  County  Community  Schools  with  the  more 
challenging  Community  Day  Schools. 

3b.    Use  all  available  funding  for  county  schools  by  upgrading  and  making  the 
necessary  commitment  to  Community  Day  Schools. 


REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Superintendent  of  Schools  -  60  days 

School  Board  -  60  days 

Mayor  -  60  days 

Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 


SFUSD  SHOULD  EDUCATE  ADMINISTRATORS,  SCHOOL  BOARD 
MEMBERS,  AND  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC  ABOUT  THE  MISSION, 
NEEDS,  POTENTIAL,  AND  AMAZING  SUCCESS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 


FINDINGS 

4.1.  On  its  website,  the  School  District  has  a  section  entitled,  "About  SFUSD." 

While  it  is  not  specifically  addressing  the  County  Community  Schools,  the  clear 
implication  is  that  the  article  addresses  all  schools  under  its  jurisdiction.  These 
are  some  points  that  are  made: 

•  [San  Francisco's  comprehensive  plan  for  improvement  is]  a  commitment  to 
providing  an  excellent  education  to  all  public  school  students. 

•  We  have  established  rigorous  academic  standards  indicating  what  all  students 
are  expected  to  know  and  be  able  to  do. 

•  If  we  are  to  achieve  our  vision  of  an  excellent  education  for  all  students,  we 
must  provide  more  intensive  help  to  struggling  schools  and  students. 

•  Additional  funds  are  provided  to  schools  for  each  English  Language  Learner, 
each  Special  Education  student,  and  each  student  living  in  poverty.  These 
students  are  recognized  as  having  greater  educational  needs. 


•     Our  comprehensive,  five-year  plan,  Excellence  for  All,  identifies  several 
needed  task  forces  to  address  important  issues  facing  SFUSD,  including  high 
school  and  middle  school  reorganization  .  .  .  [Emphasis  added.] 

Notwithstanding  its  good  intentions,  SFUSD  has  made  no  mention  of  its  dual  role 
as  city  and  county  administrations.    A  reasonable  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
this  five-year  plan  applies  only  to  the  district's  city  schools  and  does  not  provide 
for  excellence  in  the  CCS. 


4.2  Civil  Grand  Jury  members  spoke  to  an  assistant  administrator  of  Phoenix.  The 
person  did  not  know  that  there  is  no  information  on  the  District's  website  about 
County  Schools.  S/he  could  not  recommend  any  publications  with  information 
and  said,  "Call  the  district."  S/he  was  even  unaware  of  the  handout  CGJ 
members  had  received  on  which  are  listed  the  eighteen  schools  and  their 
teachers  and/or  contacts. 

4.3  Several  telephone  conferences  were  conducted  with  teachers  and/or  directors. 
Most  were  followed  up  with  school  tours  by  CGJ  members.  The  results  are  as 
follows: 

•  A  representative  of  RAP/Hilltop  Campus  and  RAP  High  School,  said  that 
there  are  actually  two  separate  schools — one  for  pregnant  teenagers, 
designed  to  meet  their  special  needs;  and  RAP  High  School  for  students 
who  are  suspended,  expelled  or  have  dropped  out.  The  representative  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  good  job  they  are  doing  at  RAP  with  75-80 
students  yearly.  Approximately  25%  of  the  students  graduate  with  a 
regular  SFUSD  diploma.  The  school  day  is  8:30  AM-2:  30  PM,  and  the 
campus  is  located  in  a  safe  neighborhood.  The  person  encouraged  the 
CGJ  to  "drop  by  for  a  visit"  and  gave  the  committee  copies  of  handouts 
that  are  distributed  to  incoming  students. 

•  A  representative  of  Community  Scholars  of  Success  Campus  has  been  a 
part  of  County  Schools  since  their  inception  in  1988.  This  person  said 
that  the  program  began  with  1 8-20  youths  in  a  single  location  and  has 
grown  to  over  1300  children  at  eighteen  locations.  72  students  are 
currently  enrolled  at  Community  Scholars  of  Success  Campus,  and  10-15 
earn  diplomas  each  year.  Wrap-around  services  (mental  health,  social 
workers,  medical  care)  are  available  on  campus.  The  representative 
agreed  with  CGJ  members'  impression  that  the  work  of  these  dedicated 
teachers  is  pretty  much  ignored,  and  the  achievements  of  graduating 
seniors  are  not  celebrated. 

•  Community  Youth  Center  has  19-20  students,  from  grades  6-12. 
Achievements  are  a  source  of  pride — especially  the  graduation  of  18 
students  in  2003.  A  teacher  will  be  retiring  in  June  of  2004,  and  worries 


about  whom  the  District  will  find  as  a  replacement.  Before  coming  to 
CYC,  the  instructor  taught  at  Phoenix  High  School  for  two  frustrating 
years,  hating  the  location  and  the  drug  trading  and  prostitution  that  were 
carried  on  openly  in  the  area.  This  person  found  the  students  to  be  very 
distracted  (and,  in  some  cases,  corrupted)  by  the  environs.  By 
comparison,  the  Chinatown  location  of  CYC  "is  ideal."  The  interviewee 
would  like  to  see  the  school  better  supplied,  especially  since  probation 
students  bring  more  money  to  the  district  than  do  students  who  are  not 
part  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  System. 

•  A  Walden  House  Schools  employee  discussed  the  basic  difference 
between  locked  facility  schools  and  the  other  County  Day  Schools.  Boys 
and  girls  attend  separate  schools.  Almost  all  of  the  students  have  criminal 
records,  and  most  have  serious  mental  health  problems.  The  school  is 
frustrated  in  attempting  to  get  appropriate  IEPs  (Individual  Education 
Plans)  for  students;  the  District  is  dilatory  and  resistant.  The 
representative  described  the  situation  of  one  student  who  needed  an  IEP 
that  would  provide  a  resource  specialist  for  him.  It  took  nearly  six 
months  to  get  that  IEP,  and  the  resource  specialist  who  was  assigned  is  so 
burdened  that  she  rarely  makes  an  appearance.  (Instead  of  2  schools,  she 
is  assigned  to  8).  Nevertheless,  teachers  are  proud  of  Walden's 
achievements;  12-13  seniors  graduate  every  year.  Four  alumni  are 
enrolled  in  college.  CGJ  members  were  warmly  thanked  for  their  interest 
in  County  Day  Schools  and  members  were  assured  that  all  CCS  teachers 
and  principals  will  be  grateful  for  any  light  this  committee  can  shine  on 
their  genuine  needs  and  their  unheralded  achievements. 

•  At  Ella  Hutch  Community  Center,  there  are  30  students,  grades  9-12, 
aged  15-18.  Conditions  are  crowded,  but  the  area  is  safer  than  Phoenix's, 
and  CGJ  visitors  were  told,  "We  got  all  new  textbooks  just  this  year." 
For  the  first  time  ever,  County  Day  Schools  will  soon  be  getting  a  school 
nurse  and  a  truancy  officer — one  of  each  to  serve  all  eighteen  schools. 
The  interviewee  said  that  students  respond  to  a  nurturing  approach;  for 
some,  school  is  the  only  place  where  someone  is  kind  or  caring.  Last 
year,  six  students  earned  SFUSD  diplomas.  Each  year,  there  are  good 
reports  from  alums  who  have  gone  on  to  colleges  and  vocational  schools. 
They  want  to  share  their  progress  and  achievements. 

•  A  teacher  at  Bay  High  School  for  some  time  laments  that  there  are  no 
physical  education  classes,  no  drivers'  education,  no  music  or  art  classes. 
The  school  is  really  a  group  of  schools,  including  Impact  High  School  (a 
Juvenile  Hall  school)  and  a  group  of  students  from  group  homes. 
Teachers  and  students  find  the  lack  of  resources  enormously 
discouraging.  The  location  of  the  school  is  safe  and  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  ocean.  Even  though  a  number  of  students  have  a  1  54  -hour 
commute,  they  enjoy  the  safe  and  attractive  location. 


•     At  County  Community  Schools  Middle  School  Academy  the  mood  is 
enthusiastic  and  upbeat.  Middle  schoolers  usually  are  there  for  the  better 
part  of  a  semester,  then  return  to  their  former  schools  or  are  given  a  new 
placement.  There  was  disappointment  when  district  officials  nixed  an 
idea  for  a  mural  and  some  planting  projects.  One  teacher  said  the  biggest 
problem  with  the  district  is  that  they  seem  to  regard  the  County  Day 
Schools  as  punitive.  The  teacher  believes  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
regard  them  as  therapeutic.  "These  are  not  throw-away  children."  Many 
are  disappointed  that  there  is  no  vocational  training  for  the  students  who 
do  not  want  to  go  on  to  college  but  who  aspire  to  learn  a  trade.  It  was 
suggested  that  training  children  how  to  fix  and  maintain  bicycles  could 
teach  mechanical  skills;  at  the  same  time  children  could  be  learning  about 
protecting  environmental  resources. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

4a.        Add  comprehensive  information  about  CCS  to  the  SFUSD  website  and  printed 
materials. 

4b.        Devise  a  separate  five-year  plan  for  county  schools — with  special  consideration  to 
upgrading  to  Community  Day  Schools— and  publicize  it. 

4c.        Educate  district  personnel  about  County  Community  Schools  and  familiarize 
them  with  descriptive  publications  and  websites. 

4d.        Celebrate  the  dedication  and  hard  work  of  administrators,  teachers  and  students  in 
the  county  system.  Give  them  the  supplies  they  desperately  need.  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  but  even  the  most  dedicated  laborers  will  bum  out  if  their 
efforts  are  not  recognized. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

SFUSD  Superintendent  -  60  days 
School  Board  -  60  days 
Mayor  -  60  days 
Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 
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A  Report  of  the  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury 

For  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SHERIFF'S  DEPARTMENT 
GRIEVANCES:  A  SOLUTION 


Released  July  2004 


Pursuant  to  State  law,  reports  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  do  not  identify  the  names  or  identifying 
information  about  individuals  who  provided  information  to  the  Civil  Grand  Jury. 

Departments  and  agencies  identified  in  the  report  must  respond  to  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  within  the  number  of  days  specified,  with  a  copy  sent  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  As  to  each 
find  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  response  must  either  (1)  agree  with  the  finding,  or  (2)  disagree  with  it, 
wholly  or  partially,  and  explain  why.  Further,  as  to  each  recommendation  made  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the 
responding  party  must  either  (1)  that  the  recommendation  has  been  implemented,  with  a  summary 
explanation  of  how  it  was;  (2)  the  recommendation  has  not  been  implemented,  but  will  be  implemented 
in  the  future,  with  a  timeframe  for  implementation;  (3)  the  recommendation  requires  further  analysis, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  scope  of  that  analysis  and  a  timeframe  for  the  officer  or  agency  head  to  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  (less  than  six  months  from  the  release  of  this  Report);  or,  (4)  the  recommendation 
will  not  be  implemented  because  it  is  not  warranted  or  reasonable,  with  an  explanation  of  why  that  is. 
(Cal.  Penal  Code,  sees.  953,  953.05) 


Summary  of  Recommendations 


1 .  The  Sheriffs  Department  should  review,  revise  if  appropriate  and  enforce  existing 
grievance  policy  and  procedure. 

2.  The  Sheriffs  Department  should  develop/purchase  software  to  track  inmate  grievances 
and  deputies  named  in  the  grievances.  These  files  should  be  a  permanent  record. 

3.  Grievances  should  be  placed  in  a  secure  location  and  referenced  to  the  permanent 
computer  records. 

4.  The  Sheriffs  Department  should  assign  the  responsibility  for  data  entry  to  one  full-time 
employee 

5.  The  Department  should  assign  a  senior  officer  to  monitor  the  program. 

6.  A  history  of  grievances  against  a  deputy  should  be  compiled  and  follow  him/her  when 
that  deputy  moves  to  another  jail. 

7.  The  grievance  form  should  be  simplified. 


GLOSSARY 

Grievance  -  a  complaint  made  by  an  inmate  against  an  employee  of  the  Sheriffs  Department. 

Grievant  -  an  inmate  who  makes  a  complaint. 

Ombudsman  -  a  person  employed  by  an  institution  to  investigate  complaints  against  that 

institution. 

OVERVIEW 

Pursuant  to  Section  919b  of  the  California  Penal  Code,  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  is  charged 
with  inspecting  the  county  jails  annually.  The  2003-2004  Jury,  during  the  course  of  the 
inspection,  spoke  with  the  Sheriff,  inmates,  deputies  and  supervisory  staff.  The  inmates  had 
numerous  complaints  about  the  facility,  treatment  by  some  deputies  and  the  grievance  procedure. 
The  said  the  grievance  procedure  is  not  always  followed  and,  as  a  result,  sometimes  does  not 
resolve  their  complaints. 

The  Sheriffs  Department  manual,  "  Policy  and  Procedure"  (see  Attachment  I),  was 
developed  to  address  the  complaints  of  inmates.  The  San  Francisco  jails  have  an  average  daily 
population  of  2,200.  Most  of  these  individuals  are  awaiting  trial,  while  others  are  incarcerated 
for  Court-ordered  commitments.  The  length  of  time  in  custody  can  range  from  a  few  hours  to  as 
much  as  five  years  (when  a  case  is  particularly  egregious  and  complicated).  Inevitably,  in  this 
environment,  inmates  have  issues  that  must  be  addressed.  The  Policy  and  Procedures  manual 
states  that  a  grievance,  when  submitted,  should  be  resolved  at  the  lowest  level;  i.e.,  between 


inmate  and  deputy,  when  possible.  If  there  is  no  resolution  at  that  point,  the  grievance  forwarded 
to  the  Facility  Commander  for  further  action. 

There  is  no  automated  system  for  tracking  grievances.  Currently,  grievances  are.  kept  in  a 
file  in  the  Watch  Commander's  office  until  they  are  resolved.  They  are  then  sent  to  the  Facility 
Commander,  who  maintains  a  record  of  all  completed  grievances  for  three  years.  Although  time 
limits  are  delineated  for  resolution  of  grievances,  the  lack  of  an  automated  system  may  lead  to 
having  grievances  delayed  or  ignored.  On  occasion,  an  inmate's  complaint  may  concern  a 
specific  deputy.  Under  the  current  system,  the  deputy  in  question  can  destroy  the  grievance 
rather  than  send  it  through  designated  channels.  Without  an  effective  tracking  mechanism, 
grievances  can  be  lost  or  destroyed,  leaving  inmates  with  no  recourse.  The  Department  has  no 
systematic  way  of  documenting  problem  areas  or  possible  abuses  by  some  deputies. 
Software  to  quantify,  qualify  and  collate  grievance  data  is  available  for  approximately  $300.  It 
provides  a  general-purpose  database,  which  requires  initial  programming  to  meet  the  desired 
needs  of  the  user  and  can  be  tailored  to  track  grievances  for  both  statistical  and  personnel 
purposes. 


BACKGROUND 

Following  the  mandatory  inspection  of  jails  on  October  29,  2003,  members  of  the  Civil 
Grand  Jury  returned  to  the  jails  a  second  time  to  conduct  additional  interviews  with  inmates, 
deputies  and  senior  staff.  A  list  of  common  grievances  was  compiled  as  a  result  of  these 
additional  interviews  (Attachment  II).  Some  grievances  concerned  the  aged  structure  of  the  jail; 
many  problems  should  be  remedied  with  the  opening  of  the  new  facility,  scheduled  for  Spring, 
2004.  Others  addressed  quality  of  life  issues,  such  as  mail,  clothing,  food,  etc.  A  few  inmates 
claimed  deputy  abuse  of  power;  i.e.,  verbal  and  physical  mistreatment.  As  noted,  the  procedure 
now  in  place  is  not  always  followed;  grievances  may  be  lost,  thrown  away  or  otherwise  ignored. 
Some  inmates  submit  grievances  on  a  daily  basis;  most  do  not  file  any  grievances,  and  others  file 
occasionally  as  issues  arise  that  affect  them. 

Grievances  are  numbered,  and  a  copy  is  given  to  the  grievant.  However,  there  is  no 
centralized  issuance  of  numbers  that  can  be  tracked  to  ensure  that  all  grievances  have  been 
addressed.  As  a  result,  grievances  remain  on  file  in  the  jail  where  the  grievance  was  filed,  rather 
than  in  a  central  file  for  all  of  the  jails.  If  an  inmate  or  deputy  is  assigned  to  another  facility,  a 
grievance  "history"  begins  again  in  the  new  facility.  Deputies  and  senior  staff  acknowledge  that 
there  are  some  lapses  in  the  system. 

At  the  recommendation  of  senior  San  Francisco  Sheriff  staff,  members  of  the  Civil  Grand 
Jury  toured  the  Alameda  County  jail  in  Pleasanton  to  review  the  grievance  procedure  there.  A 
staff  of  one  sergeant,  one  civilian  and  two  deputies  maintain  that  system.  (Santa  Rita  has  an 
average  daily  population  of  5,700.,) 

The  grievance  procedure  is  automated,  allowing  that  department  to  track  all  grievances 
by  type,  grievant  and  deputy.  When  a  grievance  is  filed,  the  computer  assigns  a  number.  When 
the  grievance  is  resolved,  the  information  is  entered  into  the  computer.  A  check  of  the  grievance 
list  by  number  will  indicate  which  grievances  are  still  open  and  need  further  attention. 
Staff  at  Santa  Rita  praised  the  system  and  gave  jurors  a  copy  of  the  grievance  form.  It  is  simpler 
than  the  San  Francisco  form  and  provides  ample  space  to  express  a  complaint. 
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INVESTIGATIVE  PROCESS 

The  Civil  Grand  Jury  focused  on  the  grievance  procedure,  how  it  works  (or  does  not)  and  what 
steps  can  be  taken  to  improve  it.  Investigation  included  interviews  with  the  San  Francisco 
Sheriff,  senior  staff,  deputies,  the  former  ombudsman  and  inmates.  Policies  and  grievance  forms 
for  both  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties  were  reviewed. 

FINDINGS 

1.1 .  The  Policy  and  Procedure  manual  in  San  Francisco  is  not  uniformly  followed.  As  a 
result,  inmate  issues  may  be  overlooked  or  lost. 

1.2.  The  Department  does  not  have  an  automated  system  to  track  grievances. 

1.3.  The  Department  previously  employed  an  ombudsman  to  handle  grievances.  This  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  for  a  number  of  reasons.  For  example,  allegations  of  deputy  abuse 
(either  physical  or  psychological)  should  be  handled  by  department  hierarchy,  because  it 
has  authority  over  uniformed  staff.  There  was  also  the  suspicion  that  internal  politics 
made  successful  execution  of  the  ombudsman's  duties  difficult  and  sometimes 
ineffectual. 

1 .4.  Software  is  available  to  develop  an  automated  program. 

1 .5.  Grievances  are  kept  in  each  jail  facility  rather  than  at  a  central  location.  Facility 
commanders  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the  records  in  their  facilities. 

1 .6.  There  does  not  any  designated  individual  responsible  for  tracking  grievances  throughout 
the  numerous  jails.  An  inmate  or  deputy  can  move  to  another  facility  without  the  staff  in 
the  new  facility  having  knowledge  of  any  prior  complaints  against  them  by  an  inmate  or 
any  alleged  deputy  misconduct. 

1 .7.  The  grievance  form  is  overly  complex,  leaving  insufficient  space  for  the  grievant  to 
express  concerns. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

la.        The  Department  should  review  and  amend,  if  needed,  the  current  "Policy  and  Procedure" 
manual. 

lb.         The  Department  should  purchase/develop  software  to  automate  the  grievance  procedure. 

lc.         The  Department  should  assign  a  full-time  employee  to  input  data.  A  senior  officer 
should  be  assigned  to  oversee  the  program  and  provide  periodic  reports  to  designated 
senior  staff. 

Id.        Every  grievant  should  receive  a  written  response  to  a  complaint  within  ten  (10)  days  of 
the  date  of  filing. 
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le.        Grievance  forms  should  be  placed  by  the  inmate  in  a  locked  box  or  other  secure  location. 

1  f.        A  history  of  grievances  against  a  deputy  should  be  maintained  and  forwarded  when  the 
deputy  moves  to  another  facility. 

lg.        The  grievance  form  should  be  simplified. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Sheriff-  60  Days 

Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  Days 


ATTACHMENT  I 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SHERIFF'S  DEPARTMENT 


POLICY  AND  PROCEDURE 


SUBJECT: 


Policy  /  Procedure  * 


F-06 


Date  Issued: 

June  29. 1995 


Date  Revised: 
9/17/97, 10/l/Dl 


Prisoner  Action  Requests  and  Grievances 


Policy:  It  is  the  policy  of  the  San  Francisco  Sheriffs  Department  to  provide  prisoners  with  a 
method  of  requesting  services,  a  process  to  file  appeals  and  a  system  to  have  grievances  resolved 
relating  to  conditions  of  confinement 

Purpose:  To  comply  with  Title  IS,  Section  1073  requirements,  to  resolve  problems  and  to 
enable  regular  review  of  conditions  of  confinement. 

Definitkmc: 

Prisoner  Action  Request:  A  form  available  at  each  facility  for  prisoners  to  make  requests  for 
service  such  as  jail  program  information,  money  account  information,  commissary  problems, 
classification  issues,  etc.  A  Prisoner  Action  Request  form  should  be  used  prior  to  filing  a  formal 
grievance. 

Medical  Action  Request:  A  form  available  at  each  facility  for  prisoners  to  make  requests  for 
medical  services  such  as  dental  service,  psychiatric  services,  discharge  planning,  etc. 

Legal  Services  Action  Request:  A  form  available  at  each  facility  for  prisoners  to  make  requests 
lor  services  from  Prisoner  Legal  Services  such  as  law  library  access,  1381  Warrant  Information, 
release  date  problems,  etc 

Grievance:  A  formal  written  complaint  about  the  conditions  of  confinement  in  the  jails  including 
jail  operations,  jail  personnel,  or  department  policy  and  procedure. 

Inmate  Grievance  Form:  A  form  for  filing  grievances  related  to  problems  within  the  scope  of  the 
Sheriff's  Department, 

1.  Action  Requests  and  Grievance  Procedures 

A.         Action  Requests  for  general  services,  medical  services  or  prisoner  legal  services 
1.  Action  Requests  are  available  in  the  housing  area  or  by  asking  the 
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deputy  assigned  to  the  housing  area. 

2.  Action  Requests  will  be  collected  at  least  once  each  shift  by 
deputies  or  other  department  personnel 

3.  The  department  staff  collecting  the  action  request  forms  will  indicate  their 
name  and  star  number,  if  applicable,  in  the  appropriate  location  on  the  action 
request  form. 

4.  The  department  staff  person  collecting  the  action  request  form  will  review  the 
request  and  resolve  the  request  if  able  to  do  so. 

5.  If  unable  to  resolve  the  request,  the  department  staff  person  collecting  the 
request  forms  will  send  it  to  the  responsible  party  for  action. 

6.  If  the  prisoner  does  not  get  a  response  about  the  Action  request  filed  within 
seven  days,  he/she  may  file  a  grievance. 

7.  Completed  Prisoner  Action  Requests  will  be  kept  at  the  Facility  from  where 
the  request  came  from. 

B         Prisoner  Grievances 

1.  Prisoners  may  file  grievances  on  issues  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following: 

a.  Medical  Care  (includes  mental  health  care) 

b.  Classification  actions 

c.  Program  participation 

d.  Telephone,  mail  and  visiting  procedures 

e.  Food,  clothing  and  bedding 
£  Disciplinary  process 

2.  In  addition  to  the  above,  any  other  action  identified  as  directly  affecting  the 
prisoner's  condition  of  confinement  may  be  grievable. 

3.  Informal  resolution  between  the  prisoner,  housing  area  deputy  or  a  supervisor 
must  be  explored  before  a  formal  written  grievance  is  submitted,  (f  the 
informal  resolution  is  not  successful,  the  prisoner  may  use  the  formal  written 
grievance  procedure. 

4.  A  Watch  Commander  may  require  additional  time  to  locate  a  bilingual  staff 
person  in  order  to  resolve  the  issue  when  receiving  grievances  m  a  language 
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other  than  English. 

5.  Prisoners  who  regularly  file  multiple  grievances  about  the  same  or  unrelated 
matters  may  be  restricted  in  the  number  of  grievances  they  may  file. 

a.  The  Facility  Commander  will  notify  the  prisoner  in  writing  if  a 
restriction  is  being  imposed. 

b.  A  prisoner  may  appeal  this  restriction  to  the  Custody  Division 
Commander. 

6.  Prisoner  grievances  about  discipline  to  be  imposed  will  be  sent  to  the  Facility 
Commander  or  designee  for  immediate  review. 

7.  If  a  prisoner  does  not  receive  a  response  to  a  grievance  filed  within  30  days  of 
the  filing,  the  prisoner  shall  assume  that  their  administrative  remedies  have 
been  exhausted. 

C.  Completing  Grievance  Forms 

t.  Prisoners  will  prim  their  name  and  jail  number  legibly. 

2.  Prisoners  will  check  the  appropriate  box  to  indicate  what  type  of  grievance  is 
being  filed. 

3.  Prisoners  fling  a  medical  or  mental  health  grievance  must  sign  their  name  in 
the  appropriate  box  so  that  medical  staff  can  disclose  their  medical 
information  to  the  Sheriff  s  Department  staff  when  necessary. 

D.        Filing  Grievances 

1 .  Grievance  forms  are  available  in  the  housing  unit  or  by  asking  the  deputy 

assigned  to  the  housing  area. 

2.  Completed  grievance  forms  will  be  collected  at  least  once  each  shift  by  the 
deputy  assigned  to  the  housing  area. 

3.  The  deputy  collecting  the  grievance  forms  will  indicate  his  or  her  name  and 

star  number  in  the  appropriate  location  on  the  grievance  forms. 

-J.  The  deputy  collecting  the  grievance  will  review  the  grievance  and  attempt  to 
resolve  the  issue  with  the  prisoner. 
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a.  rf  the  prisoner  agrees  with  the  resolution,  the  prisoner  will  sign  off  in 
the  appropriate  location  on  the  grievance  form. 

b.  Once  signed  off,  the  grievance  will  be  given  the  Watch  Commander  to 

be  logged  in. 

5.  If  the  grievance  cannot  be  resolved  between  the  bousing  deputy  and  the 
prisoner,  the  grievance  form  will  be  given  to  the  Watch  Commander  who  will 
log  the  grievance  in. 

6.  The  Watch  Commander  has  five  days  to  resolve  the  grievance  and  return  the 
grievance  to  the  prisoner  to  determine  if  the  resolution  is  satisfactory  with  the 
prisoner. 

a.  If  the  prisoner  agrees  with  the  resolution,  the  prisoner  will  sign-off  in 
the  appropriate  location  on  the  grievance  form. 

b.  If  the  resaluhoa  of  the  grievance  is  not  satisfactory  with  the  prisoner, 
the  grievance  win  be  given  to  the  Facility  Commander. 

7.  The  Facility  Commander  has  five  days  to  resolve  the  grievance  and  return  the 
grievance  to  the  prisoner. 

a.  If  the  prisoner  agrees  with  the  resolution,  the  prisoner  will  sign-off  in 
the  appropriate  location  on  the  grievance  form. 

b.  If  the  resolution  of  the  grievance  is  not  satisfactory  with  the  prisoner, 
the  prisoner  may  appeal  the  issue  to  the  Custody  Division  Commander. 

8.  The  Custody  Division  Commander  has  seven  days  to  respond  to  the  prisoner. 
The  appeal  response  will  be  sent  to  the  Facility  Commander  and  the  prisoner. 
Appeal  decisions  by  the  Custody  Division  Commander  complete  the  grievance 
process  and  are  final. 

9.  Once  the  appeal  process  is  completed,  the  prisoner  will  be  notified  by  the 
Custody  Division  Commander  that  his  or  her  administrative  remedies  have 
been  exhausted. 

E.  Referring  Grievances  to  Appropriate  Staff 

1 .  When  a  prisoner  files  a  grievance  which  requires  a  resolution  by  other  than 
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jail  staff  assigned  to  the  fatality  in  which  die  grievance  is  filed,  the  Watch 
Commander  will  log  the  grievance  in  and  assign  the  grievance  to  the 
appropriate  staff 

a.  Watch  Commanders  will  refer  grievances  to  the  appropriate  staff  as 
identified  in  Section  ID.  A. 

2.  The  appropriate  staff  assigned  the  grievance  has  five  days  to  resolve  the 
grievance  and  return  the  grievance  to  the  prisoner  to  determine  if  the 
resolution  is  satisfactory  with  the  prisoner. 

a.  If  the  prisoner  agrees  with  the  resolution,  the  prisoner  will  sign-off  in 
the  appropriate  location  on  the  grievance  form 

b.  If  the  resolution  of  me  grievance  is  not  satisfactory  with  the  prisoner, 
the  grievance  will  be  given  to  the  Facility  Commander,  except  for 
medical  grievances. 

c.  If  the  resolution  of  a  grievance  about  medical  issues  is  not  satisfactory 
with  the  prisoner,  the  grievance  will  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Director. 

d.  The  Medical  Director  will  have  seven  days  to  respond  to  the  grievance. 
The  appeal  response  will  be  sent  to  the  Facility  Commander  and  the 

prisoner.  Appeal  decisions  by  the  Medical  Director  complete  the 
medical  grievance  process  and  are  final. 

e.  Once  the  medical  appeal  process  is  completed,  the  prisoner  will  be 
notified  by  the  Medical  Director  that  bis  or  her  administrative 
remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

F.  Filing  Grievances  Against  Staff 

1.  The  prisoner  may  use  the  general  grievance  form  checking  the  complaint 
against  staff  box  to  hie  a  grievance  against  Sheriff  s  Department  employees. 
including  sworn  staff,  civilian  staff  and  contract  employees. 

2.  Grievances  against  staff  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  Facility  Commander. 

3.  The  Facility  Commander  will  log  the  grievance  in  a  separate  file  10  be 
maintained  by  the  Facility  Commander  and  will  have  seven  days  m 
respond  to  the  grievance. 
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4.  If  the  prisoner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  response  given,  the  prisoner 
may  appeal  to  (he  Custody  Division  Commander. 

5.  The  Custody  Division  Commander  will  have  seven  days  to  review  the  appeaL 
The  appeal  response  will  be  sent  to  the  Facility  Commander  and  the  prisoner. 

II.        GRIEVANCE  RECORD  KEEPING 

A.  Watch  Commander's  Responsibility: 

1.  All  grievances  received  by  the  Watch  Commander  arc  to  be  logged  in  and 
arai  grand  a  facility  number  by  the  Watch  Commander  or  designee. 

a.  If  multiple  grievances  are  filed  by  the  same  prisoner  about  the  same 
issue  or  concern,  the  Witch  Commander  will  assign  a  log  number  for 
one  of  the  grievances  and  attach  the  other  grievances  regarding  the 
same  issue  or  concern  to  the  grievance  logged  in. 

2.  The  log  will  contain  the  facility  number,  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  the  type  of 
grievance  issue,  the  date  received,  the  name  of  the  individual  the  grievance  was 
referred  to,  and  the  date  of  resolution. 

3.  The  Watch  Commander  will  check  the  status  of  outstanding  grievances  on  a 
daily  basis.  If  outstanding  grievances  exceed  the  time  lines  required,  the 
Watch  Commander  or  designee  will  contact  the  person  assigned  to  resolve  the 
grievance. 

4.  The  Watch  Commander  will  send  all  completed  grievances  to  the  Facility 
Commander. 

B.  Facility  Commander's  Responsibility 

1.  A  file  will  be  kept  at  each  facility  with  completed  grievances. 

2.  The  Facility  Commander  will  review  all  completed  grievances. 

3.  The  Facility  Commander  will  maintain  the  record  of  all  completed  grievances 
for  3  years. 

C    Grievance  Subject  Codes 

I .  All  facility  grievance  logs  will  use  the  same  subject  codes  to  describe  the  type 
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of  grievance  being  logged. 

2.  The  subject  code  assigned  should  be  the  one  which  best  describes  the  subject 
of  the  grievance.  When  more  than  one  issue  is  raised  in  a  grievance,  it  should 
be  assigned  the  subject  code  which  best  describes  the  issue  in  the  grievance. 

3.  The  subject  types  are  as  follow: 

a.  Medical  Care 

b.  Classification  actions,  including  segregation 

c.  Jail  Program  participation 

d.  Jail  Alternative  program  and  eligibility 

e.  Legal,  including  detainers,  sentence  computation  or  other  legal  matters 

f.  Disciplinary  action  or  procedures 

g.  Prisoner  phone  issues 
h.  Food  service  issues 

L   Complaints  against  staff 

j .   Commissary  /Prisoner  Trust  Accounts 

k.  Prisoner  Property 

1.    Facility  operations  not  already  listed 

D.  Grievance  Form  Distribution 

1 .  The  grievance  form  consists  of  3  duplicate  pages  marked  for  distribution. 

a.  White  (original)  filed  with  the  Facility  Commander  when  the 
grievance  process  is  complete. 

b.  Pink  (second  copy)  given  to  the  prisoner  when  the  response  is 
completed. 

c.  Gold  (third  copy)  kept  by  the  prisoner  as  a  record  of  the  grievance 
being  submitted  for  resolution. 

III.  Prisoner  Action  Requests  and  Grievance  Referral 

A.  Prisoner  Action  Requests  and  grievances  will  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
parry  for  action  and  resolution.  If  no  referral  is  listed,  the  facility  will  respond. 

I .         Medical  Care  -  Head  Nurse  or  JPS  Supervisor 

2  Classification  actions,  including  segregation  -  Classification  Unit 

3.         Jail  Program  participation  -  Jail  Program  staff 
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4.  Jail  Alternative  program  and  eligibility  -  Alternative  Program  staff 

5 .  Legal,  including  detainers,  sentence  computation  or  other  legal  matters 

-  Computations  to  CJ#  1 ,  all  others  to  Prisoner  Legal  Services 

6.  Disciplinary  action  or  procedures  -  Facility  Commander 

7 .  Prisoner  phone  issues  -  Phone  Contractor 

8.  Food  service  issues  -Food  Service  Manager 

9 .  Complaints  against  staff  -  Facility  Commander 

10.  Commissary  /Prisoner  Trust  Accounts-  Money  Deputy  or  Trust 

Officer 

1 1 .  Prisoner  Property  -  County  Jail  #9 

12.  Facility  operations  not  already  listed 
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Total  grievance  count  1075 
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Grievance  Findings 

Santa  RtaJafl- 1/1/2003  to  12/31/2003 
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■Affirmed 

□  Denied 

■  hi  process 

D  Denied/Affirmed 

□  Lost 

■  Withdrawn 

□  Resolved 

■  Referred 

■  Not  received 

Total  grievance  count  1975 
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iTE   GRIEVANCE   FORM 


HAKE: PFN: 

HOUSING  UHIT:  DATE: 


NATURE  OF  GRIEVANCE:  {Give  specific  details) 


***  DO  HOT  WRITE  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  FORM.   USE  ANOTHER  FORM,  WRITE  PAGE  2 

SIGNATURE: 

***    DO  NOT   WRITE   BELOW  THIS   LINE   -   ADMIN   USB   ONLY    *** 


RECEIVED   BY   DEPUTY : BADGE   # :  DATE : 


[    ]    RESOLVED-INMATE  ACCEPTANCE:    [    ]    CAN   NOT   BE   RESOLVED   AT   THIS   LEVEL 

Explain  resolution  on  reverse  side.        Draw  tracking  number   from  CP-11 

FORWARDED  TO   SGT.  TRACKING   NUMBER: 
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ATTACHMENT  II.  LIST  OF  GRIEVANCES 

Library:  Only  a  limited  supply  of  books  was  available.  Inmates  specifically 

asked  for  self-help,  vocational  and  inspirational  books 
Classes:  Inmates  said  they  were  frequently  unaware  of  available  classes  and  did 

not  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  classes. 
Outside  recreation  time:  Although  they  are  entitled  by  law  to  three  (3)  hours  of 

outside  recreation  time  per  week,  many  said  they  were  only  allowed  one  and 

one  half(  1  54)  hours  per  week.  Typical  activities  during  outside  recreation  are 

basketball  and  jogging. 
Insects:  Many  of  the  inmates  interviewed  at  the  old  facility  at  San  Bruno 

complained  of  bug/spider  bites. 
Mold:  Jurors  viewed  substantial  amounts  of  mold  and  mildew  in  cells.  Inmates 

were  concerned  about  the  potential  health  hazards  of  these  substances. 
Broken  windows:  Inmates  complained  about  the  cold  from  cracked  and  broken 

windows. 
Cold  food:  Inmates  said  their  dinners  were  cold  because  they  arrived  two  hours 
early  and  were  left  in  the  corridor  until  mealtime.  Although  the  meals  were  in 
dishes  intended  to  keep  food  hot,  the  food  was  still  cold  when  given  to  the 
inmates. 
Mail:  Many  inmates  complained  about  not  receiving  mail,  such  as  magazine 

subscriptions. 
Rehabilitation:  Inmates  stated  that  there  is  little  or  no  rehabilitative  effort  made. 
Medical:  Some  inmates  said  they  are  not  allowed  to  see  a  doctor  when  they 

requested  a  visit. 
Heat:  Inmates  at  San  Bruno  complained  that  the  heat  remained  on  during  hot 

weather. 
Water:  Female  inmates  complained  about  the  lack  of  both  cold  and  clean  water. 
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Pursuant  to  State  law,  reports  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  do  not  identify  the  names  of 
identifying  information  about  individuals  who  provided  information  to  the  Civil 
Grand  Jury. 

Departments  and  agencies  identified  in  the  report  must  respond  to  the  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  within  the  number  of  days  specified,  with  a  copy  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  As  to  each  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  response  must 
either  (1)  agree  with  the  finding,  or  (2)  disagree  with  it,  wholly  or  partially,  and 
explain  why.  Further,  as  to  each  recommendation  made  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the 
responding  party  must  report  either  (1)  that  the  recommendation  has  been 
implemented  with  a  summary  explanation  of  how  it  was;  (2)  the  recommendation  has 
not  been  implemented,  but  will  be  implemented  in  the  future,  with  a  timeframe  for 
implementation;  (3)  the  recommendation  requires  further  analysis,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  scope  of  that  analysis  and  a  timeframe  for  the  officer  or  agency 
head  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  (less  than  six  months  from  the  release  of  this 
Report);  or  (4)  the  recommendation  will  not  be  implemented  because  it  is  not 
warranted  or  reasonable,  with  an  explanation  of  why  that  is.  (Cal.  Penal  Code,  sees. 
953, 953.05.) 


Summary  of  Recommendations 

1 .  Funding  for  in-custody  programs  in  the  jails  should  be  continued. 

2.  The  needs  of  people  exiting  the  county  jails  should  be  studied  to  help  formulate 
effective  programs  for  the  homeless. 

3.  A  comprehensive  continuum  of  services  to  assist  this  population  should  take  priority 
in  planning  for  the  homeless. 

4.  The  Sheriffs  Department  should  utilize  a  computer  program  to  track  recidivism. 

5.  A  sponsor/mentor  program,  which  would  provide  assistance  to  this  population  for  a 
limited  of  time  after  they  are  released  from  custody,  should  be  developed. 

6.  One  agency  overseeing  all  homeless  programs  should  be  developed  to  maintain  a 
registry  of  services,  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  requests  for  services,  and  audit  all 
programs  involved  with  the  homeless. 

7.  An  audit  of  all  agencies,  City  departments,  and  community-based  organizations  that 
are  charged  with  providing  services  to  the  homeless,  should  be  undertaken. 

GLOSSARY 

•  Recidivism:  habitual  or  chronic  relapse,  especially  into  crime  or  antisocial  behavior 

•  Misdemeanant:  an  individual  found  to  have  committed  a  misdemeanor 

•  RSVP:  Resolve  to  Stop  the  Violence  Project 

•  Roads  to  Recovery  -  an  in-custody  drug  treatment  for  men 

•  SISTER  -  an  in-custody  drug  treatment  for  women 


OVERVIEW 

The  San  Francisco  County  jails  house  an  average  of  2,200  people  per  day  at  a  cost 
of  $98,  or  $35,770  per  person  per  year,  which  is  nearly  $80  million  annually.  During  the 
course  of  their  incarceration,  inmates  have  available  to  them  a  number  of  programs, 
including  a  Charter  school  established  by  the  Sheriff.  These  programs  are  Roads  to 
Recovery,  SISTER  and  RSVP.  The  programs  are  geared  toward  helping  inmates  become 
crime  free  and  better  equipped  to  cope  with  life  outside  the  jails.  The  majority  of  inmates 
are  awaiting  trial,  while  others  have  been  committed  by  the  Courts  to  county  jail  time  (up 
to  one  year).  Some  have  been  committed  to  the  state  prison  system  and  await 
transportation.  Many  of  these  programs  are  suited  to  all  inmates,  regardless  of  their 
status,  while  others  are  aimed  at  those  who  will  be  returning  to  the  community.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  incarcerated  will  be  released  to  the  community  within  a  relatively 
short  period.  By  all  accounts,  most  programs  are  farsighted,  innovative  and  beneficial  to 
those  who  attend  them.     The  Sheriff  is  to  be  commended  for  such  extraordinary  efforts. 


After  release  from  the  jails,  a  few  additional  programs,  sponsored  by  the  Sheriffs 
Department,  are  available.  These  offer  job  training,  placement  and  counseling  services  to 
a  limited  number  of  people.  Additionally,  other  programs  are  scattered  throughout  the 
community,  offering  a  variety  of  services  intended  to  assist  people  in  establishing 
themselves  in  the  community.  Once  released  from  custody,  people  must  seek  out  these 
services.  Post-release  services  provided  by  the  Sheriff  are,  understandably,  limited.  It  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  Sheriff  to  continue  to  provide  for  released  individuals.  That 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  City. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  comprehensive  list  of  programs  that  would  help 
people  locate  appropriate  services.  The  greatest  need  expressed  by  the  majority  of 
inmates  interviewed  is  for  permanent  housing.  Finding  employment  without  an  address, 
and  at  least  a  message  telephone  number,  is  nearly  impossible.  Remaining  crime-free 
becomes  a  staggering  challenge  when  people  are  forced  to  sleep  on  the  streets  for  lack  of 
adequate  shelter.  The  current  shelter  system  is  difficult  to  access  due  to  limited  beds. 
People  staying  in  the  shelters  must  leave  early  each  morning  and  remain  on  the  streets 
until  late  afternoon,  when  they  must  stand  in  line  again  to  gain  access  to  food  and  a  bed. 
Frequently,  an  individual  may  attempt  to  find  a  bed  at  several  shelters,  only  to  find  that 
there  is  no  space.  They  then  revert  to  living  in  doorways  or  any  other  place  that  seems 
reasonably  safe.  All  of  the  education,  counseling  and  good  intentions  forged  while  in  jail 
are  swept  away  by  the  reality  of  trying  to  survive.  It  is  a  great  irony  that  in  order  to  get 
services  people  need  to  be  incarcerated. 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  county  jails  are  misdemeanants  who  cycle  in  and  out  of 
the  jails  frequently.  The  Sheriffs  Department  does  not  track  recidivists  in  the  jails. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reliable  means  of  assessing  how  many  people  in  jail  have  been 
there  before.  Agencies  which  work  with  individuals  exiting  the  jails  estimate  that  40  - 
60%  of  this  population  is  homeless.  This  estimate  coincides  with  the  statements  of 
approximately  80%  of  interviewed  inmates  who  list  housing  as  their  first  priority.  An 
accurate  picture  of  who  comprise  the  homeless  would  assist  the  City  in  planning  for  and 
providing  services  to  this  population.  If,  in  fact,  a  large  number  of  the  homeless  are 
individuals  released  from  the  jails,  planning  around  their  needs  is  indicated.  The  logical 
repository  of  this  data  would  be  the  Sheriffs  Department. 

Many  of  the  community-based  agencies  that  receive  funding  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  City  funds,  offer  similar  services  to  the  homeless  population.  These 
services  typically  include  counseling,  twelve-step  programs  (for  alcohol  and  drug 
addiction),  job  preparation  and  placement,  as  well  as  a  smattering  of  other  services. 
Programs  are  limited  in  their  funds  and  tend  to  spread  themselves  too  thin  by  offering  a 
panoply  of  services  rather  than  developing  one  area  of  expertise,  such  as  job  preparation 
and  placement.  The  staffs  of  the  programs  tend  to  be  by  young  people,  either  in  school 
and  getting  academic  credits  for  their  work,  or  by  recent  graduates  who  will  move  on  to 
better  jobs  when  possible.  Many  programs  rely  heavily  on  volunteers  who  stay  with  the 
program  for  a  limited  period.  Hence,  there  is  little  continuity  for  people  in  the  programs, 
people  who  need  consistency  and  personal  contact  with  a  reliable  person.  Many  of  these 
programs  enjoy  success,  while  others  appear  to  be  ineffectual  and  inconsistent  in  their 
services.  There  is  little  significant  oversight  of  these  programs. 


Anecdotal  evidence,  as  reported  by  individuals  who  work  with  people  released 
from  the  county  jails,  suggests  that  a  large  number  of  the  homeless  living  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  are  individuals  who  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  jails.  The  Sheriffs 
Department  has  provided  them  with  education,  counseling,  and  other  tools  to  help  them 
upon  release  from  custody.  They  report  feeling  renewed  and  empowered  by  the  in- 
custody  programs.  Once  released  however,  people  find  that  services,  for  the  most  part, 
are  hard  to  access.  These  individuals  frequently  have  substance  abuse  problems,  which 
have  contributed  greatly  to  their  situations.  They  have  self-esteem  issues  and  may  easily 
become  frustrated  and  discouraged.  Without  short-term  assistance  upon  release,  many 
quickly  return  to  their  old  habits  and  haunts  because  the  system  they  are  expected  to 
access  is  daunting  at  best. 

When  possible,  mentors  could  be  assigned  to  a  person  prior  to  their  release,  in 
order  to  set  in  place  services  -  such  as  housing,  counseling  and  job  preparation  and  search 
-  needed  to  enable  a  person  to  remain  crime  free.  Most  of  the  interviewed  inmates  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  concept  of  a  "mentor'  or  "sponsor"  who  could  help  them  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  following  release.  The  savings  accrued  from  keeping  the  person 
out  of  the  jail  system  could  provide  funding  for  this  program. 

The  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  in  terms  of  incarceration,  crime, 
medical  care,  the  negative  effect  on  tourism,  and  quality-of-life  issues  attributed  to  this 
population  is  exorbitant.  Providing  funding  for  programs  which  address  their  needs 
could  prevent  further  offenses  while  significantly  reducing  the  number  of  people  living 
and  dying  on  the  streets,  benefiting  both  the  individual  and  the  citizens. 

Providing  relevant,  quality  programs  will  require  political  resolve.  Significant 
oversight  of  existing  and  future  programs  is  necessary.  Programs  not  performing 
satisfactorily  should  be  denied  City  funding.  Agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
specialties  rather  than  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  A  central  clearing  point  for  all 
services  should  be  developed  so  that  anyone  can  access  available  services  with  a 
telephone  call.  Permanent  housing  should  quickly  replace  shelter  beds. 

Estimates  of  the  homeless  population  in  San  Francisco  range  from  6,000  to 
10,000.  If,  in  fact,  40-60%  of  these  individuals  (2,400  -6,000)  are  "graduates"  and  repeat 
"graduates"  of  the  county  jails,  studying  their  needs  and  gearing  services  toward  those 
needs  can  do  much  towards  alleviating  the  problem. 

Significant  reduction  of  the  homeless  population  and  its  attendant  problems  will 
be  difficult  but  possible.  The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  need  to  have  the  political 
will  to  demand  quality  service  for  money  provided  and  a  cessation  of  "turf  wars"  between 
agencies  vying  for  this  money.  Careful  monitoring  of  services  is  needed.  Agencies  not 
meeting  a  high  standard  of  service  should  be  denied  access  to  City  and  County  funding. 
A  concerted  effort  by  all  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  can  make  the  difference 
between  San  Francisco's  continuing  to  be  a  second-class  city  or  reclaiming  its  rightful 
place  as  a  first  class  environment  for  residents  and  visitors  alike. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Civil  Grand  Jury  reviewed  the  in-custody  programs  provided  to  inmates  by 
the  Sheriffs  Department.  These  programs  are:  Roads  to  Recovery,  SISTER  Program, 
RSVP  (Resolve  to  Stop  the  Violence  Project)  and  the  5  Keys  Charter  School.  The 
Sheriffs  Department  has  kept  statistics  on  recidivism  rates  for  these  programs. 

Roads  to  Recovery  is  an  in-custody  drug  treatment  program  that  includes 
acupuncture,  academic  classes,  life  skills,  relapse  prevention,  12-step  groups,  anger 
management,  family  issues,  community  planning  and  recovery  process  groups 
(Attachment  1).  Groups  meet  Monday  through  Friday  from  7:30  AM  to  3:00  PM.  The 
2000  recidivism  study  indicates  that  55%  of  the  non-treatment  control  group  recidivated; 
while  44.8%  of  program  graduates  relapsed.  Significantly  the  recidivism  rate  for 
program  graduates  who  were  transitioned  into  residential  programs  was  only  35.7%. 

The  SISTER  program,  the  only  one  for  women  in  the  jails,  collaborates  with  the 
Walden  House  Drug  treatment  program  to  provide  a  substance  abuse  course  similar  to 
Roads  to  Recovery.  The  recidivism  rate  for  women  inmates  who  completed  the  program 
was  40%,  and  55%  for  the  control  group  (Attachment  2). 

RSVP  is  the  first  violence  prevention  program  of  its  kind  in  the  nation 
(Attachment  3).  Participants  are  held  accountable  for  their  violence  as  well  as  for 
refocusing  and  restructuring  their  attitudes,  beliefs  and  behaviors.  A  2002  study  of 
recidivism,  subsequent  to  release,  for  this  group  found  the  following: 

2  months  or  more  in  the  program:  a  42.4%  reduction  in  re-arrest  for  violent  crimes; 

3  months  or  more:  a  50.7%  reduction 

4  months  or  more:  a  79.7%  reduction  (Attachment  3). 

The  Sheriffs  Department  received  $1,352,491  for  these  programs  in  2003  -  2004. 

In  September  2003,  the  5  Keys  Charter  School  was  opened  in  the  jail  (Attachment 
4).  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  such  school  in  a  jail  nationwide.  It  was  developed  when 
the  public  schools  withdrew  their  educational  support  due  to  budget  cuts.  Classes  take 
place  from  7:00  AM  to  3:00  PM,  Monday  through  Friday.  Subjects  are  taught  in  three 
and  four-hour  blocks  since  only  about  10%  of  the  students  remain  in  the  program  (and  in 
custody)  for  a  month  or  more.  Participants  can  improve  their  grade-point  average  by  1.7 
grades  in  thirty  days.  Inmates  and  deputies  are  equally  enthusiastic  about  the  benefits  of 
this  program.  Funding  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources,  largely  grants  and  State  funds 
for  ADA  (Average  Daily  Attendance). 

As  a  natural  adjunct,  the  post-release  programs  were  also  examined,  which  led  the 
jurors  to  explore  other  options  available  to  this  population  when  they  are  released  from 
custody.  Although  the  Sheriffs  programs  are  laudable,  they  are  necessarily  limited  in 
scope.  Once  an  individual  is  released  from  jail  and  on  their  own,  there  is  precious  little 
assistance  to  be  had. 

Post-release  programs  include  the  Garden  Project,  electronic  home  detention  and 
monitoring,  court  diversion  (own  recognizance)  and  graffiti  cleanup  (Attachment  5). 
The  budget  for  these  services  for  FY  2003-2004  was  $1,601,034.  Of  these  programs,  The 
Garden  Project  holds  the  most  promise.  Whereas  the  other  services,  i.e.,  home  detention, 


court  diversion  and  graffiti  cleanup  are  established  for  people  going  through  the  Court 
process  or  fulfilling  a  Court  order,  the  Garden  Project  is  geared  toward  people  in  the 
community  who  have  been  released  from  custody  after  the  conclusion  of  their  court  case. 
The  Project,  begun  in  1982  as  an  in-custody  program,  trained  inmates  in  organic  farming 
and  landscaping  at  the  facility  in  San  Bruno.  Due  to  budget  cuts,  the  in-custody  portion 
of  the  Project  was  eliminated.  Increased  funding  to  restore  this  program  in  the  jails  is  a 
very  desirable  priority  of  this  Civil  Grand  Jury. 

The  current  program  trains  individuals  in  landscaping  and  gardening  at  two  sites 
away  from  the  jail.  Participants  are  paid  $8  per  hour  and  work  32  hours  per  week.  While 
most  of  the  produce  is  donated  to  local  senior  centers,  homeless  shelters  and  family 
centers,  a  part  of  each  harvest  is  sold  at  the  Ferry  Plaza  Farmer's  Market.  The  proceeds 
help  pay  salaries  and  fund  program  operation. 

A  second  part  of  this  Project  is  the  Tree  Corps,  which  pays  the  same  amount  for 
the  same  length  workweek.  Individuals  plant  and  maintain  street  trees  throughout  City 
neighborhoods. 

Additionally,  the  Project  has  a  third  component,  Garden  Project  Trainees.  These 
are  people  who  are  not  ready  to  join  the  work  force  because  they  lack  the  skills  to  do  so. 
Trainees  work  on  various  jobs;  e.g.,  planting  flowers  in  neighborhoods,  delivering 
produce  to  agencies  and  beginning  to  work  in  the  Hunter's  Point  Garden. 

The  recidivism  rate  for  all  of  the  Jail  Alternative  Programs  (post  release)  is  60% 
(Attachment  6).    The  recidivism  rate  for  the  Garden  Project  is  6%  four  months  after 
release  and  24%  two  years  after  release.  These  statistics  are  far  better  than  those  for  any 
other  post  release  program  and  suggest  that  actual  job  training  that  develops  skills  and 
rewards  the  person  for  achievements  is  a  powerful  tool. 

After  investigating  the  in-custody  and  post-release  programs,  jurors  turned  to 
community  services  available  to  this  population.  There  appear  be  numerous  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  which  receive  funding  for  and  provide  various  services  to  the 
homeless  population.  Descriptions  for  most  of  the  programs  identified  as  service 
providers  offered  similar  or  identical  services;  e.g.,  counseling,  job  training  and 
preparation,  alcohol/drug  programs,  etc.  According  to  people  who  accessed  and  are 
knowledgeable  about  these  programs,  their  effectiveness  varies  widely.  Jurors,  with  the 
resources  to  identify  and  locate  agencies  that  offer  services  to  the  homeless,  were  unable 
to  find  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  available  services.  Both  users  of  the  system  and 
professionals  in  the  field  reported  that  accessing  services  is  incredibly  difficult.    When 
asked  about  programs  for  the  homeless  in  general,  and  for  people  exiting  the  county  jail 
population  in  particular,  one  professional  stated,  "There  is  nothing  going  on  out  there." 
Additionally,  agencies  contracted  to  provide  services  often  engage  in  "turf  wars"  over 
provision  of  those  services  and  funding  to  support  them.  In  many  instances,  the  result  is 
poor  service  delivery.  Agencies  need  to  be  held  accountable  for  funding;  they  should  be 
denied  City  and  County  funding  when  found  in  violation  of  their  contract.  Careful 
oversight  of  all  providers  is  warranted  in  order  to  ensure  proper  expenditure  of  funds  and 
provision  of  services. 


A  Life 

"Walter"  is  a  Viet  Nam  veteran  who  has  an  alcohol  problem.  He  lives  on  the 
Tenderloin  streets  and  reports  having  been  in  county  jails  ten  times.  Currently  in  the 
Roads  to  Recovery  Program,  he  has  participated  in  other  jail  programs  during  previous 
incarcerations.  He  receives  a  monthly  check  from  the  Veteran's  Administration  that  he 
admits  he  spends  unwisely.  As  a  result,  he  frequently  cannot  afford  housing  in  low-rent 
hotels.  Sleeping  on  the  street  is  frightening  and  dangerous.  He  has  seen  people  robbed 
and  bludgeoned  in  their  sleep.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  others  sleeping  on  the  streets 
in  his  vicinity  have  died  during  the  night. 

When  he  tries  to  find  space  in  the  shelter  system,  he  says,  he  is  frequently  turned 
away  because  the  shelters  are  full.  When  he  is  able  to  get  into  a  shelter,  he  can  stay  there 
from  4:00  or  5:00  PM  until  7:00  the  following  morning.  These  temporary  and  unreliable 
situations  are  frustrating  and  demeaning.  During  the  wet  and  cold  winter  months,  he  may 
commit  a  petty  crime  or  be  arrested  for  public  drunkenness  so  that  he  can  go  to  jail  where 
he  knows  he  will  be  warm  and  fed  in  a  clean  environment. 

When  he  is  incarcerated,  the  Veteran's  Administration  is  notified  and  his  check  is 
withheld.  Upon  release,  he  must  go  to  the  VA  office  to  have  the  checks  reinstated.  It 
takes  two  months  for  the  new  check  to  arrive,  during  which  time  he  has  no  income  and  is 
again  on  the  streets.  Thus  goes  the  cycle  for  the  thousands  of  "Walters"  in  San  Francisco. 

INVESTIGATIVE  PROCESS 

The  Civil  Grand  Jury  investigated  programs  provided  by  the  Sheriffs  Department 
for  individuals  incarcerated  in  the  county  jails.  The  Jury  also  investigated  a  number  of 
community-  based  services  designed  to  serve  the  homeless.  The  investigation  included 
interviews  with  senior  Sheriffs  Department  staff,  deputies,  inmates,  community-based 
providers,  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  office,  judges  and  attorneys.  The  Jury  reviewed 
program  descriptions  and  statistics  related  to  this  population. 


I.      IN-CUSTODY  PROGRAMS 

FINDINGS 

1.1.  In-custody  programs  administered  by  the  Sheriffs  Department  are  beneficial  to  the 
inmates  and  should  be  retained.  Inmates  participating  in  these  programs  are  low- 
risk,  non-violent  offenders,  most  of  whom  are  incarcerated  for  alcohol  and  drug 
offenses. 

1.2.  The  5  Keys  Charter  School,although  in  operation  for  less  than  a  year,  holds  great 
promise.  Students  enrolled  in  the  school  are  enthusiastic  about  this  program, 
respond  well  to  the  teachers  and  are  eager  to  learn  and  achieve.  They  report  a 
renewed  sense  of  accomplishment  and  self-esteem. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

la.  The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  should  find  in-custody  programs  at  current  or 
higher  levels. 

II.  OUT-OF-CUSTODY  PROGRAMS 

FINDINGS 

2.1.  The  Sheriffs  Department  does  not  have  the  staff  or  budget  to  develop  community- 
based  programs  to  serve  released  individuals,  nor  is  it  their  responsibility. 

2.2.  Programs  in  existence  are  frequently  difficult  to  locate,  confusing  to  access,  limited 
in  capacity  and  often  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  this  population. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

2a.  The  Mayor's  office  should  determine  the  needs  of  individuals  exiting  the  jails  to  assist 
in  formulating  effective  programs 

2b.  Develop  a  computer  program  to  track  recidivism  of  individuals  entering  and  exiting 
the  county  jail  system. 

2c.  Prioritize  services  needed  by  individuals  released  from  the  county  jails  when 
planning  for  the  homeless. 

III.  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

FINDINGS 

3.1.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  as  a  result  of  the  negative  effects  of 
homelessness  is  great. 

3.2.  It  is  estimated  that  40%  -  60%  of  the  homeless  are  individuals  who  have  been  in  the 
county  jails  at  least  once,  and  frequently  numerous  times. 

3.3.  Determining  the  needs  of  this  population  and  addressing  those  needs  can  reduce  the 
number  of  homeless  people. 

3.4.  Providing  permanent,  safe  and  sober,  clean  housing  is  a  priority  for  these 
individuals.  Without  an  address  and  at  least  a  message  telephone,  seeking  and 
obtaining  employment  is  nearly  impossible. 

3.5.  The  current  shelter  system  is  unreliable  and  inadequate.  Roaming  the  streets  during 
the  day,  hoping  for  a  shelter  bed  each  night,  is  discouraging  and  demoralizing. 


3.6.  There  is  no  accurate  data  available  to  track  people  entering  and  exiting  the  jails. 
Identifying  this  population  would  allow  proper  planning  for  their  needs. 

3.7.  These  individuals  need  short-  term  assistance  upon  release  from  custody  to  help 
them  navigate  the  "system".  Only  the  most  determined  are  able  to  persevere  in 
finding  programs  suited  to  their  needs. 

3.8.  Most  inmates  expressed  a  desire  for  assistance  from  a  mentor/sponsor  for  a  short 
period. 

3.9.  Existing  agencies  frequently  provide  similar  or  identical  services,  rather  than 
specializing  in  one  service.  As  a  result,  most  programs  are  spread  too  thinly  and 
can  only  provide  limited  assistance. 

3.10.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  significant  oversight  of  agencies  receiving  public 
dollars.  The  quality  of  services  varies  greatly. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

3a.     A  mentor/sponsor  program  should  be  created  to  assist  this  population  for  a  limited 
period  after  they  return  to  the  community  from  the  jails. 

3b.     An  audit  of  all  agencies  currently  charged  with  providing  services  to  the  homeless 
should  be  undertaken. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

Sheriff-  60  Days 

Mayor  -  60  Days 

Office  of  the  Controller  -  60  Days 

Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  Days 


ATTACHMENT  1 


Roads  to  Recovery  Program 


Roads  to  Recovery  Is  an  In-custody  drug  treatment  program  of  the  San  Frandsco 
Sheriff s  Department  It  Is  a  aiurafly  competent  criminal  justice  treatment  program 
oommKted  to  provkflrig  comprehensive  Interver^  and  treatment  services  to 
Incarcerated  individuals,  enabling  them  to  develop  strengths  and  acquire  requisite  skills 
for  a  positive,  productive  ftfestyie.  Recovery  services  are  provided  for  sentenced  and 
pre-sentenced  prisoners  at  the  San  Frandsco  County  Jafl. 

Inmates  serious  about  recovering  from  drug  addttfon  begin  trie  process  here.  Roads 
to  Recovery  provides  inmates  wfth  an  orjportarfty  to  leam  new  skills  and  gam  tools 
which  wN  assist  them  to  Integrate  into  the  cornrmnRy  and  to  lead  productive  and 

stable  lives.  For  dterts  interested  In  residential  treatrrierft  onos  released,  the  Roads  to 
Recovery  program  wll  prepare  them  for  this  next  phase  of  their  recovery. 

Services  Indude  acupuncture,  academic  dasses,  life  skiBs,  relapse  prevention,  12-step 
groups,  anger  rnaragernent,  family  issues,  community  planning  and  recovery  process 
groups.  Groups  meet from  730  am  una  3:00  pm,  Monday  through  Friday.  Case 
Managers  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  participants  to  the  Roads  to  Recovery  Program 
to  provide  Individual  counsefing  and  transition  planning. 

Established  In  1998,  this  innovative,  In-custody  criminal  Justice  program  provides  re- 
entry, transitional  and  support  services  to  offenders  returning  to  the  San  Francisco 
community.  Roads  to  Recovery  Is  an  effective  program  and  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  against  crime  and  recidivism,  providing  pubffc  safety  through  Investrrent  to  o^ 
people. 


ROADS  TO  RECOVERY:  Challenges,  Choices,  and  Change 
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ATTACHMENT  2 


SISTER  Program 

Sisters  in  Sofer  Treatment  Zmjrowerea' in  Recovery 


The  mission  of  the  San  Francisco  Sheriffs  Department's  SISTER  Project  is  to 
collaborate  with  Walden  House  Drug  Treatment  Program  in  providing  a  safe 
and  secure  environment  for  incarcerated  women  seeking  to  receive  substance 
abuse  treatment  in  conjunction  with  in-jail  and  post-release  services  such  as 
counseling,  educational  and  vocational  needs.  The  SISTER  Project  commits  to 
providing  these  recovery  services  and  needs  to  incarcerated  women  while 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  service  by  practicing  the  following: 

♦  Openness  to  progressive  ideas  and  actions 

♦  Maintaining  an  environment  of  honesty  and  mutual  respect 

♦  Taking  pride  in  and  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  services  being  provided 

♦  Courageously  holding  ourselves  and  other  accountable 

♦  Helping  incarcerated  women  to  achieve  success  in  recovery 


S.LS.T.E.R.  PROGRAM 

(Sisters  in  Sober  Treatment  Empowered  in  Recovery) 

The  S.LS.T.E.R.  Program  is  a  San  Francisco  Sheriffs  Department  program 
available  to  women  in  the  San  Francisco  County  Jail  System.  The  program 
began  in  1993  with  a  federal  demonstration  grant  from  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment  (CSAT)  and  has  since  been  incorporated  into 
the  city  and  county  budge  due  to  its  effectiveness  in  helping  women 
develop  the  tools  needed  to  live  happy,  healthy,  drug  free  lives. 

A  modified  therapeutic  community,  S.LS.T.E.R.  Program  is  intensely 
structured  with  activities  from  7:30  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m.    The  day  starts  with 
acupuncture  and  /  or  stress  reduction  class.  In  addition  to  group  and 
individual  counseling  there  are  groups  addressing  issues  ranging  from 
parenting  skills,  incest  survival,  physical  and  emotional  abuse  and  a  variety 
of  other  topics.  Weekly  two-hour  parent-child  visitation  provides  an 
opportunity  for  family  reunification  to  take  place. 

The  focus  is  on  open  communication,  strengthening  the  family  unit, 
and  comprehensive  medical  and  mental  health  services  which  address  the 
underlying  causes  of  addiction.   S.LS.T.E.R  promotes  wellness  techniques 
in  a  culturally  sensitive  and  gender  specific  treatment  environment. 
Women  of  color,  mothers  women  living  with  HIV  /  AIDS,  and  other  special 
populations  benefit  from  personalized  services  to  help  them  with  their 
special  needs. 

The  program  is  staffed  by  personnel  from  the  Sheriffs  Department, 
Walden  House,  Milpitas  Adult  Education,  City  College,  ARTS  (Acupuncture 
Recovery  Treatment  Services)  and  Forensic  Aids  Project,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  volunteers  and  community  based  agencies. 

Participation  in  S.LS.T.E.R  Program  is  largely  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
although  a  woman  may  be  mandated  to  the  program.  Interested 
participants  receive  assistance  in  finding  treatment  and  other  services  upon 
release  from  jail. 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SHERIFF  /^/i^KfifcVJ^   Michacl Hcnn«^ 

SHERIFF 


415  -  554  -  7225 


SISTER  Program 
In  Jail  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  for  Women 

Summary  of  the  1996  Recidivism  Study  Report 
University  of  California  at  San  Francisco 


The  1996  study  conducted  by  UCSF  compared  ISO  women  who  participated  in  the  SISTER 
program  to  a  comparison  group  of  150  non-SISTER  participants  in  the  San  Francisco  county 
jail  system.    The  SISTER  group  was  selected  randomly,  with  the  proviso  that  the  distribution 
of  age,  ethnicity  and  arrest  charge  approximate  that  of  the  total  group  of  women  who  have 
participated  in  SISTER.  Once  the  SISTER  group  was  selected,  a  similar  group  of 
comparison  (non-SISTER)  inmates  was  selected.    The  comparison  control  group  contained 
the  same  distribution  of  demographic  characteristics. 


Rearrest  Rates  for  subjects  out  of  custody  for  at  least  one  year: 
CONTROL  GROUP:  55%  Recidivism 

SISTER  GRADUATES:  40%  Recidivism 
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ATTACHMENT  3 


San  Francisco  Sheriffs  Department 
Resolve  to  Stop  the  Violence  Project  [RSVP] 


Resolve  to  Stop  the  Violence  Project  (RSVP),  is  the  first  violence  prevention  program  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  incorporating 
victim  impact  offender  accountability,  and  community  involvement  to  reduce  recidivism,  responsibly  return  ex-offenders  to 
their  communities,  create  opportunities  for  restoration  and  prevent  further  violence.  The  human  and  material  costs  of 
violence  are  unacceptable.  Families  grieve  for  the  murdered  and  maimed.  Survivors  of  violent  crimes  experience  injury,  pain 
and  fear  for  their  safety  Offenders'  families  suffer  in  shame.  Young  men.  resigned  to  spending  their  lives  in  and  out  of  prison, 
hurt  each  other,  themselves,  their  spouses,  famflies.  friends  and  neighbors.  Communities  are  forced  to  redirect  tax  dollars 
from  hope  to  despair,  from  education  and  social  services  to  criminal  justice  and  incarceration.  RSVP  brings  together  all  those 
harmed  by  crime:  victim,  offender,  and  community  -  to  resolve  to  stop  the  violence. 

Components 

Offender  Restoration 

The  Offender  Restoration  Program  provides  mandated  violence  reeducation  programs  for  violent  offenders  while  in  jail 
and  upon  release.  The  program  holds  offenders  accountable  for  their  violence,  focusing  on  redefining  and  restructuring 
their  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  that  fuel  male  role  violence  and  on  repairing  the  harm  caused  to  their  victims  and 
communities. 

Survivor  Restoration 

The  Survivor  Restoration  Program  provides  direct  services  to  the  survivors  of  the  violent  offenders  participating  in  the 
Offender  Restoration  Program.  The  program  empowers  survivors  to  restore  themselves,  their  families  and  their 
communities  as  they  make  the  transition  from  being  victims  of  violent  crimes  to  becoming  survivors  and  advocates. 

Community  Restoration 

The  Community  Restoration  Program  pioneers  violence  prevention  efforts  in  community  education  and  mobilization. 
Public  awareness  initiatives  are  driven  by  the  principles  of  Restorative  Justice:  survivor  restoration;  offender  accountability; 
and,  community  restoration. 

Recidivism  Study  Results 

Dr.  James  Gilligan.  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  conducted  a  preliminary  study 
examining  violent  offenders  in  RSVP  compared  to  violent  offenders  among  the  general  jail  population.  The  re-arrest  rates 
of  RSVP  participants  one  year  after  release  demonstrated  a  42.4%,  50.7%,  and  79.7%  reduction  in  re-arrest  for  violent 
charges  among  offenders  who  complete  two.  three,  and  four  months  or  more  in  RSVP  respectively. 

Awards 

•  Governor  Gray  Davis's  Crime  Victims  Services  and  Restitution  Award,  200 1 

•  Attorney  General  Bill  Lockyefs  Crime  Prevention  Program  of  the  Year  Award,  1 999 

•  The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  New  American  Community  Award,  1 998 

•  SF  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month  Leadership  Award,  1 998 

For  more  Information  on  the  RSVP.  please  call  Eileen  Hirst  at  (4 1 5)  554-7225 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
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RSVP/Resolve  to  Stop  the  Violence  Program 

Preliminary  Report  (I/O I)  on  the  evaluation  Study  Conducted  by 

Dr.  James  Gilligan 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence 

Harvard  Medical  School 

Dr.  Gilligan's  study  will  not  be  completed  and  published  until  2002.  Below  are  highlights  of  the  data  so  far 
released.  Criminal  contacts  are  reviewed  one  year  after  a  study  subject  is  released  from  custody  into  the 
community. 

RSVP  Study  group:  1 02  subjects 

Control  group:  101  subjects 

Compared  with  the  rearrest  rates  of  the  scientific  (age,  ethnicity,  criminal  history,  offense  category)  control 
group: 

-a  42.4%  reduction  in  rearrest  for  violent  charges  among  offenders  who  complete  two  months  or  more  in  the 
RSVP  program 

--a  50.7%  reduction  in  rearrest  for  violent  charges  among  offenders  who  complete  three  months  or  more  in 
the  RSVP  program 

--a  79.7%  reduction  in  rearrest  for  violent  charges  among  offenders  who  complete  four  months  or  more  in 
the  RSVP  program 

Offenders  younger  than  30  years  of  age  show  a  68.1%  greater  improvement  rate  with  RSVP  than  do  older 
offenders  in  the  program. 

General  (all  offenses)  rearrest  rates  in  the  first  post-release  year  show  negligible  difference  between  the 
control  and  RSVP  groups.  RSVP  group  rearrests  are  predominately  drug  and  old  vehicle  code  charges. 

01/27/01 
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ATTACHMENT  4 


Introduction 

In  September  of  2002,  San  Francisco  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey  announced  plans  to  develop  the 
first  jail-based  public  high  school  in  the  nation.  The  Sheriff's  Department  is  in  the  process  of 
creating  a  charter  school  within  the  county  jail,  which  will  extend  into  the  Sheriffs  post-release 
program.  The  goal  is  to  give  its  current  inmates,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  come  from  San 
Francisco  and  are  released  back  into  The  City  after  serving  their  terms,  the  education  and  skills 
they  need  through  a  comprehensive  high  school  program.  The  goal  of  this  program  will  lead 
towards  the  attainment  of  a  full  diploma.  This  will  allow  the  Sheriffs  inmates  the  opportunity  to 
permanently  and  productively  re-enter  society. 

The  department  has  a  decade-long  track  record  of  implementing  a  successful  program,  despite 
relationships  with  its  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEA's)  that  either  lacked  the  capacity  or  could 
not  prioritize  their  programs  to  deliver  die  educational  assistance  their  inmates  so  desperately 
need.  This  includes  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  Milpitas  Unified  School  District,  and 
currently,  San  Francisco  City  College.  After  carefully  studying  every  possibility  of  properly 
giving  these  inmates  the  education  and  skills  they  need,  the  only  plausible  solution  was  to 
develop  an  autonomous  public  school  through  the  charter  school  model. 

County  Inmates 

Most  of  the  county  inmates  are  under  the  age  of  35.  Seventy  percent  of  them  have  not  graduated 
high  school,  and  a  shocking  two-thirds  have  never  been  employed  The  department  continues  to 
see  its  inmates  released  back  into  The  City  with  little  education  and  no  employable  skills.  Some 
quickly  end  up  right  back  in  the  county  jail.  Many  staff  of  the  Sheriffs  Department  are  seeing 
three  generations  of  the  same  family  simultaneously  incarcerated  on  unrelated  charges.  The  most 
commonly  committed  crimes  include  drug  offenses,  petty  theft  and  domestic  violence.  The 
average  sentence  for  each  inmate  is  90  days,  followed  by  a  probationary  period  of  between  two  to 
three  years.  It  is  the  intent  for  offenders  who  are  released  back  into  the  community  to  continue  to 
participate  in  the  department's  limited  educational  programs  during  their  probation. 

Proven  Success  from  a  Limited  Program 

Despite  the  difficult  relationships  with  the  prior  LEA's,  the  Sheriffs  limited  educational 
programs  have  been  extremely  effective.  Confirmed  by  a  recent  Harvard  study  of  the 
department's  educational  program,  the  department  has  experienced  a  50  percent  reduction  in 
violent  re-arrests  for  offenders  who  complete  at  least  three  months  of  their  RSVP  educational 
programs.  They  have  also  seen  a  five  percent  reduction  in  total  recidivism  for  those  who  have 
completed  their  GED.  Many  former  offenders  have  gone  on  to  pursue  a  college,  and  in  some 
cases,  a  master's  degree.  Some  of  finest  staff  members  of  the  Sheriffs  Department  are  graduates 
of  the  limited  jail-based  educational  programs.  By  offering  die  county  inmates  a  full  high  school 
diploma,  the  department  expects  that  the  rate  of  success  will  be  dramatically  increased. 

Charter  School  Plans 

Without  an  LEA,  the  only  way  the  department  can  provide  a  comprehensive  high  school  diploma 
to  those  that  the  system  has  let  down  is  through  the  charter  school  model.  The  Sheriffs 
Department  is  currently  in  the  process  of  designing  the  curriculum  to  reflect  state  standards, 


recruiting  credentialed  teachers,  many  of  who  have  expressed  interested  in  teaching  this  under- 
served  student  population,  and  assembling  a  qualified  board  and  administrative  staff  to  oversee 
the  operation  of  the  school. 

Savings  to  Taxpayers 

It  is  important  to  consider  that  the  current  programs  do  not  accept  taxpayer  money  from 
Sacramento.  The  $5,000  it  costs  to  educate  each  of  the  proposed  200  students  will  be  money  well 
spent  in  light  of  the  $25,000  it  costs  taxpayers  yearly  to  incarcerate  each  prisoner.  This  does  not 
include  the  hidden  savings  due  to  a  reduction  in  crime  as  a  result  of  the  program,  nor  does  it 
include  the  hidden  benefit  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  productive,  taxpaying  citizens  that 
will  come  out  of  this  program. 

Local  Support 

Sheriff  Hennessey  has  lined  up  a  broad-based  coalition  of  community  support  in  San  Francisco, 
which  includes  the  support  of  several  members  of  the  San  Francisco  school  board,  and  members 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  and  representatives  of  San  Francisco  City  College. 

Budget  Reductions 

The  state  Board  of  Education  has  been  exploring  new  regulations  that  would  limit  the  ability  of 
particular  programs  to  serve  students  over  the  age  of  19.  If  enacted,  this  would  have  negative 
consequences  on  the  success  of  the  Sheriff's  program.  Many  student-inmates  have  had  their 
regular  high  school  programs  interrupted  by  jail  sentencing  at  age  19  and  would  therefore  not  be 
able  to  secure  a  full  high  school  diploma  without  using  the  charter  school  mechanism. 

Exceptions  and  waivers  have  been  granted  to  organizations  that  serve  a  student  population  similar 
to  the  ones  served  by  the  Sheriff.  The  Sheriff's  program  is  consistent  with  the  waiver  permission 
granted  to  these  similar  organizations,  which  include  the  California  Conservation  Corps,  and 
others.  The  state  Board  of  Education  recognizes  this,  and  many  individuals  on  the  State  Board 
are  very  supportive  of  a  proposed  legislative  remedy  for  the  Sheriffs  Department.  In  fact,  at  the 
state  Board  of  Education's  April  9, 2003  meeting,  the  board  voted  to  postpone  implementation  of 
these  regulations  for  16  months,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  a  legislative  remedy. 

Plan  of  Action 

The  Sheriff  is  supporting  Senate  Bill  (SB)  979,  authored  by  State  Senator  Denise  Moreno 
Ducheny,  which  would  make  the  education  code  more  consistent  and  fair  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  this  at-risk  student  population.  Given  the  current  budget  situation,  this  will  not 
require  a  spending  increase,  nor  will  it  need  a  review  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  or  the 
Fiscal  Committee.  It  would  simply  grant  the  state  Board  of  Education  authority  to  grant  equitable 
exemptions  along  with  the  existing  programs.  This  would  keep  the  department's  plans  to  open  its 
doors  in  September  2003  on  schedule. 

A  Win  for  the  Community 

It  is  a  fact:  offenders  who  get  their  GED  are  more  likely  to  stay  jail-free.  This  likelihood  is  even 
greater  for  those  who  get  a  full  high  school  diploma.  Through  its  existing  programs,  the  Sheriffs 
Department  is  beginning  to  reverse  this  cycle  of  incarceration  by  providing  these  offenders  with 
the  opportunity  to  gain  a  full  high  school  diploma  in  perhaps  the  only  environment  possible. 
Expanding  the  ability  of  the  Sheriff's  department  through  its  creation  of  an  autonomous  pubUc 
school  will  be  a  win  for  these  inmates  who  are  preparing  to  re-enter  The  City.  Through  the 
resulting  decreased  crime  and  an  increase  in  opportunities  for  these  at-risk  students,  this  program 
will  also  be  a  win  for  taxpayers  and  for  the  entire  community. 
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A  Report  of  the  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury 
For  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  SERVICES: 
PUTTING  THE  CHILDREN  FIRST 


Released  June  2004 


Pursuant  to  State  law,  reports  of  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  do  not  identify  the  names  or  identifying 
information  about  individuals  who  provided  information  to  the  Civil  Grand  Jury. 

Departments  and  agencies  identified  in  the  report  must  respond  to  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  within  the  number  of  days  specified,  with  a  copy  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  As  to  each  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  response  must  either  ( 1 )  agree  with  the 
finding,  or  (2)  disagree  with  it,  wholly  or  partially,  and  explain  why.  Further,  as  to  each 
recommendation  made  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  responding  party  must  report  either  ( 1 )  that  the 
recommendation  has  been  implemented,  with  a  summary  explanation  of  how  it  was;  (2)  the 
recommendation  has  not  been  implemented,  but  will  be  implemented  in  the  future,  with  a 
timeframe  for  implementation;  (3)  the  recommendation  requires  further  analysis,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  scope  of  that  analysis  and  a  timeframe  for  the  officer  or  agency  head  to  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  (less  than  six  months  from  the  release  of  this  Report);  or  (4)  the 
recommendation  will  not  be  implemented  because  it  is  not  warranted  or  reasonable,  with  an 
explanation  of  why  that  is.  (Cal.  Penal  Code,  sees.  933,  933.05.) 


Summary  of  Recommendations 

1 .  The  DCSS  should  assure  that  all  parents  are  thoroughly  informed  (translating 
whenever  appropriate)  that  their  most  important  consideration  is  the  child  and  his  or 
her  support. 

2.  Rather  than  go  to  court,  DCSS  should  attempt  to  mediate  a  stipulated  settlement 
between  custodial  and  non-custodial  parents. 

3.  DCSS  should  use  media  and  technology  to  educate  both  custodial  and  non-custodial 
parents. 

4.  DCSS  should  have  all  materials  including  written  material  readily  available  at  all 
office  sites  and  the  courtroom. 

5.  In  rendering  support  and  services,  DCSS  should  be  responsive  to  customer  needs  and 
foster  public  awareness  of  its  mandate  and  benefits. 


GLOSSARY 

DCSS  -  Department  of  Child  Support  Services  (county,  state,  federal) 

CGJ  -  Civil  Grand  Jury 

CSO  -  Child  Support  Officer 

CAL WORKS  -  California  Work  Opportunity  and  Responsibility  to  Kids 

MEDICAID  -  Source  of  government  funding  for  medical-  and  health-related  services  for 

people  with  limited  income. 
FOSTER  CARE  -  Social  Services  Department's  paid  placement  of  a  child  with  foster 

caregivers  instead  of  with  birth  family. 
WICSEC  -  Western  Interstate  Child  Support  Enforcement  Council 
SACSS  -  State  Automated  Child  Support  System 


OVERVIEW 

California  became  a  state  in  1849;  and,  as  early  as  1872,  there  was  an  agency 
whose  mandate  was  the  welfare  of  California's  children.  The  California  Department  of 
Child  Support  Services,  through  various  formulations,  has  evolved  from  those  earliest 
beginnings.  Public  Law  93-647  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (1974)  created  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Program,  giving  the  basic  form  to  what  is  today  DCSS.    Each 
county  within  the  state  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  child  support  programs  designed 
for  cost  recovery  of  state  and  federal  public  assistance  monies  and  to  help  families  get  off 
welfare  and/or  public  aid  (CalWorks,  foster  care,  Medicaid).  In  1 980,  states  and  counties 
received  federal  funds  to  design  and  implement  automated  systems  of  communication 
(computer  networks).  Although  San  Francisco's  DCSS  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing 
and  training,  the  State  Automated  Child  Support  System  (SACSS),  a  statewide  network, 
is  still  not  entirely  in  place  (having  failed  to  meet  deadlines  for  completion  in  1997  and 


again  in  2000),  and  California  (the  only  non-compliant  state)  has  paid  approximately  a 
billion  dollars  in  penalties  for  its  deficiency — a  heavy  fine  levied  on  state  and  counties 
during  a  time  of  budget  losses  and  cutbacks. 

San  Francisco's  DCSS  mission  statement  is: 

To  empower  parents  to  provide  economic  support  for  their  children  by  furnishing 
child  support  services  in  the  form  of  location  of  parents,  establishment  of 
paternity  and  support  obligations  and  enforcement  of  support  obligations,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  families  and  children. 

In  some  interesting  ways,  it  differs  from  the  state's  mission  statement: 

The  mission  of  the  California  Child  Support  Program  is  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  children  and  self-sufficiency  of  families  by  delivering  first-rate  child  support 
establishment,  collection,  and  distribution  services  that  help  both  parents  meet  the 
financial,  medical,  and  emotional  needs  of  their  children. 

San  Francisco's  list  is  empowerment,  money,  services,  obligations,  enforcement,  well- 
being  of  families  and  children.  California's  list  is  well-being  of  children,  self- 
sufficiency,  first-rate  support,  collection,  services  for  parents  and  children.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  either  statement,  but  the  latter  puts  the  child  where  s/he  belongs — as 
the  first  priority. 

The  services  alluded  to  in  the  mission  statements  are  manifold:  location  of 
persons  and  assets,  establishment  of  paternity/genetic  testing,  establishment  of  child 
support  and  medical  support  orders — by  mediation  or  by  court  hearing,  modification  of 
support  orders,  enforcement  of  support  and/or  medical  orders,  and  collection  and 
distribution  of  child  support  monies.  Some  secondary  (albeit  important)  services  include 
helping  parents  to  access  community  resources  for  job  training,  unemployment,  financial 
counseling,  health  services,  education,  etc.  The  number  of  community-based  support 
agencies  is  astounding,  and  well-trained  DCSS  specialists  know  how  to  help  clients 
access  them. 

A  sad  reality  is  that  the  collection  of  money  is  of  primary  importance.  Although 
there  are  fewer  parents  skipping  out  on  financial  obligations  these  days,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  exert  pressure  on  some  reluctant  individuals.  DCSS  is  empowered  to  use 
such  various  tactics  as:  wage  withholding,  liens,  income  tax  intercepts,  bank  writs, 
business  and/or  drivers  license  suspension,  passport  holds,  medical  insurance  orders, 
work-search  orders,  contempt  orders.  Every  cent  of  money  collected  goes  to  the  support 
of  children.  Either  collected  money  goes  directly  to  the  custodial  parent  or  guardian,  or  it 
goes  to  welfare  agencies  to  reimburse  them  for  money  that  was  advanced  for  child 
support  when  the  non-custodial  parent  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  regular  support 
amounts.  The  cost  of  running  a  county  agency  is  paid  with  state  (66%)  and  federal  (34%) 
allocations.  The  Director  of  SFDCSS  has  two  bosses:  the  Child  Support  Director  of  the 
State  Department  of  California  and  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  who  appoints  him. 


In  addition  to  administration,  DCSS  has  several  operational  units:  Teams  1 — 6 
(clients  assigned  alphabetically)  to  handle  cases,  a  Case  Transfer  Unit,  collections  and 
Distributions,  Training  Team,  Customer  Service  (2  satellite  offices,  Ombudsperson, 
Outreach  Program),  and  the  Legal  Unit  (principal  attorney,  6  team  attorneys,  paralegal 
support,  Superior  Court  staff). 


BACKGROUND 

Because  of  child  support  complaints  from  parents,  custodial  and  non-custodial, 
the  Civil  Grand  Jury  initially  wanted  to  investigate  the  District  Attorney's  office.  Early 
on,  this  committee  discovered  that  issues  of  child  support  were  now  handled  exclusively 
by  the  Department  of  Child  Support  Services  and  that  the  agency  had  been  autonomous 
since  1995,  when  it  moved  out  of  the  District  Attorney's  Office  and  into  its  own  large 
and  modern  facility  at  617  Mission  Street.  The  committee  chairman  contacted  a 
SFDCSS  director,  and  requested  an  interview. 

On  1 1/18/03,  the  committee  met  with  several  administrative  staff  members  and 
was  guided  on  a  tour  of  the  entire  four- floor  facility.  Some  clerks,  specialists,  accountants 
and  a  paralegal  took  time  from  tasks  to  answer  committee  members'  questions.  Spaces 
were  clean  and  efficient,  even  the  lunch/lounge  area.  Employees  were  appropriately 
attired  and  appeared  to  be  working  efficiently.  The  guide  showed  off  the  computer 
center,  where  representatives  from  other  California  counties  come  to  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  CASES  (the  northern  division  of  SACSS),  the  mainframe/network  system  for  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state. 

A  comprehensive  slide  presentation  gave  a  thorough  overview  of  the  mission, 
background  services,  enforcement  tools,  composition,  structure,  governmental  role,  and 
awards  and  recognition  of  the  SFDCSS.  In  addition,  each  CGJ  member  was  presented  a 
packet  of  materials  containing  a  summary  of  the  power  point  presentation,  local  and  state 
publications  for  families  who  come  to  the  department,  copies  of  citations  and  newsletters. 

A  director  gave  a  history  of  the  department,  from  1872  to  the  present  day.  He 
described  the  two  new  satellite  offices  and  the  informational  office  at  the  Community 
College.  Educating  the  public  is  a  most  significant  challenge,  he  said,  there  being  a  lot  of 
false  information  circulated  within  the  community.  Outreach  is  an  essential  tool  in 
changing  the  skeptical  public  perception  of  the  agency  that  persists  from  its  days  as  a 
division  of  the  District  Attorney's  office.  It  is  equally  important  in  getting  support  and 
protection  for  the  children  of  San  Francisco. 

Contradictory  to  complaints  the  CGJ  had  heard,  management  has  asserted  that 
DCSS  teams  do  everything  they  can  to  avoid  taking  disputes  to  court.  Conflicts  are 
inevitable,  but  compromise  is  the  goal;  everyone  gets  something,  but  neither  parent  is  the 
big  winner.  When  team  members  are  unsuccessful  in  mediating  a  settlement,  a  court  date 
is  set.  All  the  department's  court  cases  are  heard  at  San  Francisco's  Superior  Court. 


A  director  explained  that  California's  Child  Support  system  is  currently  under 
federal  penalty  for  having  failed  to  develop  and  implement  an  automated  tracking  system 
mandated  by  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  A  statewide  computer  network  would 
make  possible  easy  and  automated  communication  between  the  Child  Support  systems  of 
the  58  California  counties.  Presently,  there  are  two  plans  in  operation — the  San 
Francisco  system  (CASES)  and  the  Los  Angeles  system.  Because  90%  matching  funds 
were  extended  by  the  federal  government,  and  because  California  accepted  those  funds 
but  failed  to  produce  a  unified  system,  penalties  are  levied  yearly.  [Subsequent 
investigation  unearthed  an  estimate  of  one  billion  dollars  in  penalties  incurred  by 
California  so  far.]  Given  that  San  Francisco  continues  to  work  on  expansion  of  its 
CASES  system,  and  new  counties  are  regularly  being  added,  a  case  can  be  made  for 
ameliorating  punitive  damages  being  levied  against  SFDCSS. 

Later,  in  a  private  interview,  a  director  asserted  that,  although  he  is  a  practicing 
lawyer,  he  is  primarily  a  professional  child  support  person.  Though  he  is  not  in  the 
ordinary  chain  of  authority  that  deals  with  individual  complaints,  he  is  always  accessible 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  talk  with  him.  "Isolation  is  not  an  option."  The  change  he  would 
most  like  to  make  in  the  department  is  the  way  funds  are  allocated.  Although  it  is 
necessary  to  present  the  mayor  with  a  budget  proposal  in  February,  SFDCSS  does  not  get 
an  allocation  figure  from  the  federal  government  till  June.  SFDCSS  is  always  playing 
catch  up.  He  feels  that  the  penalty  levied  against  San  Francisco  is  excessively  punitive, 
based  on  San  Francisco's  caseload  (42,000  per  year)  and  its  involvement  in  establishing 
the  inter-county  network,  CASES. 

Management  is  proud  of  this  facility  and  the  many  awards  it  has  received, 
especially  one  for  outreach  and  another  for  collections.  It  is  pleased  with  the  way  the 
satellite  offices  and  the  community  college  outreach  efforts  are  bringing  support  to  the 
neighborhoods  most  in  need  of  child  support  services.  The  Ombudsperson/Complaint 
Resolution  Specialist,  a  position  created  in  2001,  has  proven  to  be  excellent  community 
outreach  as  well  as  a  valuable  tool  in  the  smooth  operation  of  the  agency. 


INVESTIGATIVE  PROCESS 

Subsequent  to  the  tour  of  San  Francisco's  DCSS  and  the  interviewing  of 
management,  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  conducted  the  following  interviews: 

•  Family  Court  judges 

•  DCSS  attorney 

•  Family  Law  Facilitator 

•  DCSS  and  Facilitator  staff  at  Superior  Court 

•  Custodial  and  non-custodial  parents 

•  Director  and  management  of  the  Contra  Costa  County  DCSS 
The  committee  also  reviewed: 

•  California  state  and  county  DCSS  websites 

•  Out-of-state  DCSS  websites 

•  DCSS  publications  and  outreach  materials 


•  Informational  videos  produced  by  the  Contra  Costa  County  DCSS 

•  The  Best  Interest  of  the  Child,  Joseph  Goldstein  et  al.,  The  Free  Press:  N.Y.,  1996 
Civil  Grand  Jury  members  toured: 

•  SFDCSS 

•  San  Francisco  DCSS  satellite  offices 
Contra  Costa  County  DCSS  facilities 


• 


I.       IN-TAKE  PROCESS 

An  ancient  proverb  says,  "Better  is  bread  with  a  happy  heart  than  wealth  with 
vexation."  Many  of  the  clients  who  present  themselves  to  San  Francisco's  DCSS  In-take 
Specialists  are  vexed  before  they  arrive;  most  are  far  from  wealthy.  The  typical  client  is 
a  custodial  parent,  divorced  or  separated  from  a  partner,  burdened  with  debts  and 
expenses,  and  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  child  or  children.  Frequently,  s/he  is 
unemployed  or  underemployed,  on  some  form  of  assistance,  speaks  English  as  a  second 
language,  may  need  to  establish  a  child's  paternity,  and  may  need  job-training  or 
parenting  classes.  For  such  parents,  the  free  services  of  DCSS  can  be  a  godsend.  If  all 
goes  as  it  should,  their  children  will  have  bread,  and  they  will  have  happy  hearts. 


FINDINGS 

1.1.  There  is  confusion  about  whom  DCSS  represents  and  what  is  its  role.  There  is  a 
persistent  misconception  that  DCSS  and  the  Family  Court  represent  the  custodial 
parent.  Though  untrue,  that  notion  encourages  an  unintended  adversarial 
relationship  (or  worse,  escalates  an  already  bad  relationship)  between  the  parents. 

1.2.  DCSS  sometimes  fails  to  explain  completely  the  agency's  systems  and 
paperwork.  It  is  possible  that  the  client  is  unable  to  ask  the  question  that  would 
provide  necessary  information. 

1 .3.  Although  the  agency  has  a  wealth  of  informative  literature  describing  what 
parents  will  encounter  within  the  system,  it  isn't  always  readily  available.  Even 
when  it  is,  some  parents  are  just  unwilling  or  unable  to  read  it  or  to  file  it  away  for 
future  reference 

1 .4.  Several  interviewed  parents  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  process  even  though 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  it. 

1 .5       With  community  assistance  and  in  collaboration  with  local  radio  and  television 
stations,  Monterey  County  DCSS  broadcasts  informational  30-second 
advertisements  in  English  and  Spanish. 

1 .6.       Contra  Costa  County  has,  with  volunteer  dollars  and  expertise,  produced  several 
videos  that  explain  DCSS,  the  process  of  obtaining  child  support,  and  many 


ancillary  services.    These  teaching  videos  are  shown  in  translation  when 
appropriate)  on  local  television  stations  and  at  outreach  gatherings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  a.        Written  materials  (in  translation  when  appropriate)  to  be  presented  and  explained 
at  in-take  should  include  a  flow  chart  outlining  the  process  to  be  undertaken  from 
start  to  finish.  Specifics  should  describe  all  of  the  players  in  the  process  and  their 
roles — especially  including  DCSS,  their  computer  and  phone  systems,  and  all  its 
divisions:  in-take,  DSOs,  attorneys  and  the  ombudsperson. 

lb.        The  role  of  the  court  and  the  Family  Law  Facilitator  and  how  they  can  be 

accessed  should  be  explained — especially  if  it  appears  that  the  parents  will  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  stipulate  a  plan  for  child  support. 

lc.        Packet  information  should  be  reinforced  by  the  use  and  distribution  of  posters, 
flyers  and  videos  made  available  in  libraries,  churches,  shops,  hospitals  and 
community  agencies. 

Id.        SFDCSS  should  add  to  its  long-range  plan  the  production  of  multilingual 

educational  videos  and  television  and  radio  advertisements.  By  collaborating 
with  other  agencies  and  by  accessing  volunteer  time,  talent  and  dollars,  DCSS  can 
expand  its  services  to  clientele. 

REQUIRED  RESPONSE 

DCSS  -  60  days 
Mayor  -  60  days 
Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 


II.        PRINTED  INFORMATION 

Civil  Grand  Jury  members  who  toured  the  Mission  Street  office  and  two  satellite 
offices  observed  that  printed  information— handouts  and  booklets — was  not  prominently 
displayed.  CGJ  members  who  toured  the  Contra  Costa  County  DCSS  reported  that  there 
was  a  stark  contrast  in  its  accessibility  to  printed  materials.  That  contrast  extended  to  the 
welcoming  appearance  of  the  CCCDCSS  office's  in-take  area:  informative  posters, 
colorful  decor,  comfortable  seating,  a  children's  play  area,  only  one  deputy,  and  no  metal 
detector. 


FINDINGS 

2. 1 .       DCSS  does  not  display  leaflets  prominently  at  in-take  points  and  court  offices. 


2.2.  Some  information  (The  START  Book)  is  not  always  available  to  clients,  the  court, 
or  the  facilitator. 

2.3.  The  presence  of  metal-detectors  and  armed  deputies  at  the  front  door  of  the  main 
DCSS  facility  give  the  agency  a  very  uninviting  and  forbidding  aspect. 


RECOMMENDATION 

2a.        In  an  attractive  and  efficient  manner,  DCSS  should  set  up,  monitor  and  stock 

regularly  display  racks  of  written  materials  and  handouts  at  all  DCSS  offices,  law 
facilitators'  offices  and  courtrooms. 

2b.        Re-arrange  the  main-office  entry  so  that  DCSS  looks  more  like  a  sanctuary  than  a 
jail.    {Pattern  reception  area  after  that  of  the  Contra  Costa  County  DCSS. } 


REQUIRED  RESPONSE 

DCSS  -60  days 
Mayor  -  60  days 
Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 


III.       CASE  MANAGEMENT 

All  DCSS  employees—but  especially  CSOs  ,  attorneys  and  the  Ombudsperson — 
ever  mindful  of  the  volatility  of  custody  and  support  issues,  should  make  every  effort  to 
provide  timely,  respectful,  adequate,  and  personal  assistance.  While  their  primary 
mandate  is  collection  of  child  support  money  from  non-custodial  parents,  the  true  mission 
of  the  agency  is  far  more  extensive.  The  best  interests  of  the  child  require  more  than 
dollars  and  cents.  In  fact  the  "best"  is  actually  not  available,  if  the  best  is  a  happy  home 
with  two  devoted  parents.  Short  of  that  ideal  is  the  youngster  who's  separated  parents 
recognize  a  common  goal  of  financial,  spiritual,  and  emotional  support  for  the  child  they 
created.  By  encouraging  mediation,  by  helping  with  job-training  and  employment,  by 
assisting  parents  in  accessing  the  services  of  the  many  community-based  aid 
organizations,  by  encouraging  enrollment  in  anger-management  and  parenting  classes, 
DCSS  enhances  the  quality  of  children's  lives.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wrote,  "Our  chief 
want  in  life  is  somebody  who  shall  make  us  do  what  we  can."  By  helping  parents  to  do 
what  they  can,  DCSS  helps  our  children  to  become  what  they  can. 


FINDINGS 

3.1.       Although  DCSS  staff  maintains  that  calls  are  handled  personally  and  promptly, 
parents  insist  that  this  is  not  the  case. 


3.2.  More  than  50  calls  made  to  DCSS  by  members  of  this  committee  on  every  day  of 
the  week  and  at  various  times  of  the  day  were  not  answered  in  person. 

3.3.  Of  179  complaints  filed  with  the  ombudsperson  in  2003,  lack  of  response  to 
phone  calls  or  slow  response  numbered  22.  A  visit  to  Contra  Costa  and 
observation  of  their  full-time  phone  team  of  8  or  more  operators  gave  the  CGJ 
insight  into  how  an  efficient  phone  system  could  work  for  SFDCSS. 

3.4.  Parents  assume  that  DCSS  and  the  court  will  handle  their  paperwork  safely  and 
with  dispatch. 

3.5.  Members  of  this  committee,  sitting  in  on  several  procedures  in  the  courtroom, 
observed  that  paper  work  was  lost  by  DCSS  or  the  court. 

3.6.  DCSS  should  make  every  effort  to  reconcile  cross  complaints  by  both  parents  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  court  appearance. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

3a.        SFDCSS  should  plan  for  installation  of  a  full-time  phone  team  trained  to  deal 
with  ordinary  questions  and  problems  of  clients.  CGJ  recommends  that  it  be 
patterned  after  that  of  the  Contra  Costa  County  DCSS.  Otherwise,  teams  and  the 
ombudsperson  should  make  every  effort  to  follow  DCSS  policy  and  answer 
phones  in  person  as  often  as  possible. 

3b.        CSOs  and/or  attorneys  should  advise  parents  to  keep  back-up  copies  of  all 

paperwork  and  bring  it  with  them  to  court.    The  committee  recommends  that 
DCSS  arrange  to  store  all  back-up  information  on  computer  so  that  information 
will  not  be  lost. 

3c.        DCSS  should  make  every  effort  to  reconcile  cross-complaints  by  both  parents  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  costly  court  appearance.  However,  when  the  court 
procedure  is  necessary,  each  parent  should  be  given  formal  and  timely  notice. 


REQUIRED  RESPONSES 

DCSS  -  60  days 
Mayor  -  60  days 
Board  of  Supervisors  -  90  days 


IV.        SUMMARY 

Management  of  SFDCSS,  and  its  entire  staff  could  not  have  been  more  cordial  or 
accommodating  in  educating  the  Civil  Grand  Jury  as  to  the  agency's  functions  and 
endeavors.  It  is  such  a  successful  and  smooth-running  operation  that  the  committee  has 


few  suggestions  for  improvement.  However,  after  touring  another  facility  and  after 
learning  about  the  activities  of  other  DCSS  agencies  in  California,  the  committee  is 
emboldened  to  recommend  some  changes.  It  is  the  committee's  consensus  that  providing 
even  better  accessibility  would  result  in  even  better  service  to  the  city/county  of  San 
Francisco. 
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A  REPORT  OF  THE  2003-2004  CIVIL  GRAND  JURY 
FOR  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CONTINUITY  REPORT 


RELEASED  JUNE  2004 


INTRODUCTION 

Each  year  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Grand  Jury  selects  various  entities  of  city  or  county 
government  that  it  chooses  to  investigate.  Additionally,  the  Grand  Jury  determines 
whether  to  pursue  any  issues  raised  or  recommended  by  previous  juries. 

The  2002-2003  Grand  Jury  made  several  recommendations  in  their  review  of: 
The  state  of  San  Francisco's  emergency  planning 
Water  Emergency  Preparedness  in  San  Francisco 
Fire  safety  in  local  detention  facilities 

The  lack  of  cooperation  by  SFPD  with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Complaints 
The  management  of  the  Department  of  Building  Inspection 
Truancy  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
The  conduct  of  the  November  and  December  2002  elections 
The  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  Minority  Business  Ordinance 
Camp  Mather 

The  2003-2004  Grand  Jury  elected  to  review  whether  recommendations  made  by  the 
previous  jury  had  been  implemented  for  the  following  entities: 

•  The  state  of  San  Francisco's  emergency  planning 

•  Fire  safety  in  local  detention  facilities 

•  The  lack  of  cooperation  by  SFPD  with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Complaints 

•  The  management  of  the  Department  of  Building  Inspection 

•  Truancy  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

•  The  conduct  of  the  November  and  December  2002  elections 


THE  STATE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

The  2002-2003  Grand  Jury  was  highly-critical  of  the  state  of  emergency  planning 
for  San  Francisco,  and  it  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Emergency  Services  address  the 
inadequacy  of  its  emergency  resources  in  areas  of  communication  and  technology. 
Additionally,  it  recommended  that  the  City  should  improve  its  methods  of  budgeting  for 
emergency  response.  The  Jury  report  elicited  a  scathing  rebuttal  by  the  then  Mayor 
Willie  Brown,  who  denied  that  there  were  any  deficiencies  in  the  City's  emergency 
planning  and  subsequently  demanded  that  the  Grand  Jury  be  abolished.  Despite  the 
Mayor's  public  histrionics,  the  Jury  stood  by  the  integrity  of  its  report. 

On  his  first  full  day  as  Mayor,  Gavin  Newsom  convened  the  San  Francisco 
Disaster  Council  and  directed  municipal  departments  to  update  their  preparedness  plans 
for  earthquakes,  terrorist  acts  and  other  emergencies.  He  gave  departments  until  the  end 
of  March  to  update  their  response  plans  and  ordered  the  Department  of  Emergency 
Services  to  create  a  new  citywide  operations  plan  by  the  end  of  June.  Within  the  same 
week,  the  Director  of  Emergency  Services  resigned.  The  position  has  since  been  filled. 


Presently,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Services  is  located  in  the  northeast  quadrant 
of  San  Francisco  and  operates  from  the  Emergency  Operations  Center  which  handles  911 
calls  for  police,  fire  and  medical  emergency  dispatching.  The  Center  is  undergoing  a 
transition  which  will  civilianize  practically  all  its  staff.  Additionally,  there  is  an  on-going 
review  of  its  triage  protocols  which  are  used  to  assess  incoming  emergency  calls  and  to 
dispatch  first  responders. 

Because  of  the  vital  nature  of  both  the  Office  of  Emergency  Services  and  the 
Emergency  Operations  Center,  it  is  suggested  that  their  activities  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  interest  for  the  2004-2005  Grand  Jury. 


FIRE  SAFETY  IN  LOCAL  DETENTION  FACILITIES 

The  Jury  recommended  that  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  discontinue  use 
of  detention  cells  at  Northern,  Richmond  and  Ingleside  district  stations  because  the  cells 
do  not  comply  with  state  and  local  fire  codes.  However,  detention  cells  in  those  stations 
continue  to  be  used  notwithstanding  safety  and  fire  deficiencies  noted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Corrections  and  the  lack  of  clearance  from  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department. 

Each  year  since  1 997,  the  Police  Department  has  made  requests  for  funds  to  bring 
the  holding  cells  into  compliance  with  state  and  local  fire  codes  in  its  capital 
improvements  budget.  However,  the  City's  Capital  Improvement  Assessment  Committee 
and  the  Mayor's  Budget  Office  have  denied  funding  because  refitting  the  stations  to  meet 
safety  and  fire  standards  was  not  considered  high  priority. 

Since  October  1997,  the  station  commanders  have  been  under  orders  to 
implement  an  alternate  means  of  protection  — a  fire  watch — in  the  cell  area  every  30 
minutes  to  check  on  the  safety  of  any  prisoner  incarcerated  there.  Inspectors  from  the 
San  Francisco  Fire  Department's  Fire  Prevention  and  Inspection  Division  do  not  consider 
the  fire  watch  to  be  a  permanent  or  satisfactory  remedy;  it  was  allowed  only  as  a 
temporary  measure,  in  1997,  in  anticipation  of  refitting  the  stations  within  a  reasonable 
time.  As  a  result,  the  inspection  service  will  not  issue  a  fire  clearance  pending  correction 
of  physical  safety  and  fire  deficiencies  which  have  existed  for  seven  years. 

The  2003-2004  Civil  Grand  Jury  suggests  that  the  2004-2005  Civil  Grand  Jury 
consider  whether  funding  is  again  allocated  for  the  correction  of  fire  and  safety 
deficiencies  at  the  three  stations  or  whether  the  Police  Department  discontinues  use  of  the 
facilities. 


THE  LACK  OF  COOPERATION  BY  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT  WITH  THE  OFFICE  OF  CIVILIAN  COMPLAINTS 


During  its  inquiry  into  how  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  related  with  the 
OCC  (Office  of  Civilian  Complaints),  the  Jury  noted  a  distinct  and  palpable  lack  of 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  the  two  entities.  The  disunity  between  the  two 
departments  has  caused  the  dismissal  of  many  meritorious  citizen  complaints  which 
affected  the  due  process  of  the  citizens  complaining  and  of  the  officers  being 
investigated.  Record  keeping  of  complaints  and  investigative  files  were  slipshod; 
necessary  documents  were  not  shared  in  a  timely  way,  and  the  Police  Commission 
omitted  the  necessary  management  oversight  to  keep  the  complaint  investigative  process 
operating  effectively  and  efficiently.  The  Jury's  report  called  attention  to  the  obvious 
lack  of  cooperation  between  the  Police  Department  and  the  OCC  and  offered  several 
remedial  recommendations  to  the  two  departments. 

During  the  past  few  months,  a  number  of  remedies  to  the  complaint  investigative 
process  have  been  implemented.  New  leadership,  which  bodes  well,  was  instituted:  a 
new  head  of  the  OCC  was  hired;  a  new  police  chief  was  appointed  and  a  new  Police 
Commission  was  sworn  in.  Additionally,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  (Chapter  96  of  the 
San  Francisco  Administrative  Code)  which  codified  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
Police  Department,  the  Police  Commission  and  the  OCC  in  the  timely  handling  and 
reporting  by  citizens  of  police  misconduct.  The  ordinance  requires  that  the  status  and 
disposition  of  sustained  complaints  be  made  public  and  that  instruction  on  the  OCC's 
processes  and  procedures  for  investigating  citizen  complaints  be  required  for  officers  and 
police  commissioners. 

Because  the  new  leadership  has  been  in  office  for  a  short  time,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  2004-2005  Civil  Grand  Jury,  midway  through  their  term  of  office,  consider,  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  how  the  revised  process  for  handling  citizen's  complaints  against 
police  is  working. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTION 

In  its  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Building  Inspection,  the 
Jury  found  that  preferential  treatment  was  being  afforded  to  certain  Department  of 
Building  Inspection  (DBI)  customers.  It  recommended  quality  control  procedures  in  both 
the  Plan  Check  and  Inspection  Services  divisions.  Additionally,  it  recommended  that 
DBI  comply  with  state  law  by  determining  the  actual  costs  of  providing  services.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  need  to  improve  management  and  leadership  skills  of  those  in  DBI  positions  of 
responsibility.  The  report  of  the  Jury's  inquiry  and  its  recommendations  brought  public 
condemnation  of  the  Jury  by  certain  members  of  the  Department  who  demanded  that  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  cooperated  with  the  Jury  be  revealed.  The  Jury  refused  to 
identify  the  individuals  interviewed,  pursuant  to  California  Penal  Code  Section  929,  and 
it  stood  behind  the  allegations  made  in  its  report. 


In  March  2004,  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom  appointed  Rudy  Nothenberg,  retired 
former  Chief  Administrative  Officer  of  San  Francisco,  as  an  "unpaid  advisor"  to  the 
Mayor.  Nothenberg's  charge  was  to  investigate  whether  there  is  preferential  treatment  of 
certain  DBI  customers,  as  alleged  in  the  Jury's  report.  Additionally,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  proposed  an  application-tracking  process  to  reveal  any  evidence  of 
favorable  treatment  by  DBI  employees. 

Nothenberg  estimated  that  the  report  of  his  inquiry  would  probably  be  concluded 
in  three  months  and  then  presented  to  the  Mayor.  Since  the  inquiry  was  commissioned 
by  the  Mayor,  the  Mayor  would  determine  its  acceptance  and  manner  of  distribution. 
Nothenberg's  conclusions  would  be  a  choice  matter  of  interest  for  the  2004-2005  Grand 
Jury. 


TRUANCY  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Even  though  State  law  specifies  the  content,  manner  of  delivery  and  time  at  which 
truancy  notices  are  given  to  the  student  and  to  the  student's  parent,  District  schools  do  not 
follow  a  uniform  truancy  notice  procedure.  The  2002-2003  Grand  Jury  concluded  that 
promptly-sent  notices  would  reduce  the  District's  truancy  rate.  Since  the  School  District 
is  entitled  to  State  reimbursement  for  every  first  and  third  truancy  notice  it  sends,  the 
District  annually  collects  less  State  monies  than  it  could. 

According  to  the  District's  Pupil  Services  Department,  a  process  will  be 
implemented  shortly  to  ensure  that  the  District  will  mail  its  truancy  notices  on  time  and 
thereby  reduce  its  truancy  rate  and  promptly  capture  the  State  funding  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  Since  the  2003-2004  Grand  Jury  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
truancy  abatement  process,  it  is  suggested  that  the  2004-2005  Grand  Jury  consider  it  an 
area  of  interest 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER  2002  ELECTIONS 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Elections  operates  in  and  from  six  major  facilities 
during  an  election  period — a  condition  which  can  easily  endanger  the  integrity  of  the 
election  process.  Therefore,  the  Grand  Jury  made  a  strong  recommendation  that  the  City 
consolidate  all  operations  of  the  Department  of  Elections  into  one  site.  The 
recommendation  received  concurrence  by  management  of  the  Department.  However,  to 
date,  an  appropriate  site  has  not  been  located,  nor  have  any  City  funds  been  set  aside  for 
such  a  consolidation. 
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